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Housing rate 
increase expected 


the Budge t Office last week, 
citing a higher-than-expected 
vacancy rate of three percent in 
residence halls. 

She said over 100 students who 
returned housing deposits failed 
to enter the housing system in 
September. Also, the slow attri- 
tion rate of students leaving the 
2.X00 person housing system 
created vacancies. 

In other housing news, Webster 
said last week that residents of the 
Riverside Towers residence hall 
w ill be paying extra for Home Box 
Office service next year. The 
service, which will not be op- 
tional, w ill cost $56 a semester for 
a double room and $28 for a 
single. The fee will be included in 
the housing charge. 

The University has yet to 
approach the city’s Board of 
Zoning Adjustment for a variance 
to house studerits in the top floor 
of the Riverside Towers. 


by Jim Clarke 1 

New* Editor ( 

GW’s Office of Housing and > 
Residence Life rs expected to i 
complete a preliminary proposal 
today in which the University i 
housing rate increase for the i 
1986-87 academic year will be ! 
“well below 10 percent,” accord- i 
ing to Housing Director Ann E. 
Webste/. 

GW'fs Budget Office has pro 
jected next year's residence hall 
revenues at $8.6 million. This'' 
figure is a $500, (XX) increase over 
th6 1985-86 expected revenues. 

W ebster sajd she would not elabo- 
rate on hbw high the increase 
would go. She said it would 
definitely be less than the pro^ 
posed 9.8 percent tuition hike 
announced t wo weeks ago. ' *' 

This year the budget office 
expects (he residence halls to 
generate almost $500,000 more 
than was originally projected. 
Webster questioned the figures of 


It could be the thrill of victory or it could be the agony of defeat. You make the call. Either way, it is a 
picture of determination for this contestant in the C*W Olympics (see story p.7). 


Asbestos present in 
many GW buildings 


Board to monitor hospital talks 


dale was set on when a progress report would be 
presented. 

At the time of the meeting, President Elliott said. 
“We expect to proceed with negotiations and come 
to terms with the leasing of the hospital when the 
terms of the negotiations will be agreed upon. ’ ’ 

According to The GW Report, published by GW's 
Office of News and Public Affairs, “The committee 
will work with the already existing Advisory 
Committee to establish the University’s initial 
negotiating position; in addition, the oversight 
committee will be responsible for reporting directly 
to the Board or the Executive Committee on 
significant developments or questions that may 
arise." 

Bellows said, "It (the Committee) will review the 
| AMI's) proposal and help the Administration 
formulate a proper response in an effort to make 
sure the University maintains certain academic 
controls over the hospital.” He said the Committee 
will make no public report of the recommendations it 
makes to the administration. 

The “certain academic controls over the hospital” 
that Bellows was referring to are the qualifications 
(See AMI, p.6) 


by Judith Evans 

Executive Editor 

Newly-elected GW Board of Trustees Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows has appointed a committee of 
Board members to monitor discussions between the 
University and the for-profit health care chain 
American Medical International (AMI) on the 
leasing of the University hospital, The GW Hatchet 
has learned. 

In a telephone interview last night, Bellows said 
that he appointed the committee in "late September 
or early October.” He said, “It is the prudent thing 
to do. We want the Trustees to have a hand in the 
administration's negotiations to make sure that the 
they do the right thing.” Bellows added that 
establishing this type of committee is "not uncom- 
mom." 

At a two-hour Faculty/Senate meeting last month, 
members of the Board of Trustees and the Medical 
and Finance Committees passed a resolution allow- 
ing University President Lloyd H. Elliott to "start 
commencement of negotiations” to lease the hospital 
to AMI. The resolution also “requested a progress 
report” on the specifics of the negotiations be 


amount, mainly on the ducts. 
It’s been encapsulated 
—applied by spray paint)." 

Most of the asbestos on 
campus is found in the insula- 
tion of buildings and around 
the piping, especially in the, 
older buildings. It can also be 
found in the structural mem- 
bers of Rice Hall. 

"The amount of asbestos in 
it (Building C) ranges from IS 
to 40 percent," said Burch. 
"We have gotten these results 
from surveys we've taken from 
time to time." 

Burch feels that GW is in a 
much better position with the 
problem than other un- 
iversities. “We were very lucky 
because our construction pro- 
gram really didn't start until 
the I970's,” he said. “Most of 
our buildings were designed 
and built after it became 
known and publicized that 
asbestos is a problem. So we 
don't have the problem that 
other universities have.” 

Asbestos is defined in the 
Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary as a “fire-resistant, 
fibrous mineral used in fire- 
proofing, insulation, etc ...” 
The material was extensively 
used in the stage curtains of 
(See ASBESTOS, p.t) 


by Scott Smith 

News Editor 

Asbestos, once a primary 
material for insulating and 
fire-proofing, is now re- 
cognized as a serious health 
hazard. In recent weeks, GW 
professors have raised concern 
over the presence of the mate- 
rial found exposed in an Eco- 
nomics Department faculty 
office in Building C. Morever, 
the discovery of the substance 
in Building C raises the ques- 
tion: How much asbestos is 
present at GW? 

“You can assume it’s in all 
of the older townhouses." said 
Robert Burch, director of 
Physical Plant. “That would 
be [buildings] O, P, X and T. 
Monroe and the Hall of Gov- 
ernment will have it. Bell, 
Lisner and Stuart will have it. 
You’ll find some in Corcoran 
Hall. In fact, any of the 
buildings built in the '30s and 
'40s will have asbestos.” 

However, asbestos is not 
limited to the older buildings. 
"Of the buildings occupied in 
the 1970s, there is some in the 
Marvin Center and (Building) 
C,” he said. "C has a 
substantial amount, especially 
in the structural members. 
Marvin Center has a little 


delivered to Board members. However, no specific 


Poropootlvoo on tho upoomlng Qonova 
summlt-pp. 3-6 
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News briefs 



Interested in Chinese dance and 
live peacocks? If you are, then 
head on over to Lisner 
Auditorium today through Wed- 
nesday to see “Cloudgate,” the 
Taipei Contemporary Dance 
Theatre. Each show will start at 8 
p.m. and will cost $7.50 to $10.00 
for students, a half-price rate. 
These specially-priced tickets will 
go on sale each night at 7 p.m. at 
the Lisner box office. 

Two different programs will be 
offered. Tonight and Wednesday, 
the company will present 
“Dreamscape” complete with live 
peacocks. On Tuesday, 
“Legacy," a full-length ballet will 
be presented. 


• • • 

The Costa Rican Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. Federico 
Vargas, will speak tonight at 8 
p.m. in Corcoran room 101. The 
subject of his talk, which is 
sponsored by the Program Board 
and the School of Public and 
International Affairs, is “Who is 
the real threat td Central 
America? 

• • • 

Interested in doing some writ- 
ing and earning some money at it? 
The National Handicapped Sports 
and Recreation Association is 
looking for some excellent writers 
to write press releases and public 
service announcements as well as 


call the media on the phone. The 
hours are flexible and the pay is 
“probably better than what col- 
lege students usually get,” accord- 
ing to Bobbi Azancena of the 
Association. Anyone interested in 
the position, which would start 
immediately, can call Ms. 
A/aoena at 783-1441. 

• • • 

The ever-popular Professor 
Herman H. Hobbs will speak this 
Thursday night at 8 p.m. in room 
A- 1 1 4. He will be addressing the 
topic of “Comets: Something for 
Everyone.” No word yet on 
whether or not Prof. Hobbs will 
perform any of his world famous 
musical numbers. 


• • • 

“I am no longer Marcel, the 
Conscience of Rural America. I 
am George Bennett Mellen- 
camp,” said the former GW 
Hatchet editor-in-chief. Informed 
that a ro,ck singer from 
Bloomington, Indiana had 
changed his last name in precisely 
the same manner about two years 
ago, Bennett replied, “There are 
too many Mellencamps.” 

• • • 

f ' / r 

Be sure to Check Campus 
Highlights on page 7 of today's 
issue for a listing of whatV 
happening around GW. 
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Elliott 
sets comm, 
on AIDS 


University President Lloyd 
Elliott has appointed an ad hoc 
committee to develop a policy for 
administrators to folio w v in han- 
dling any acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS) cases 
that might appear on campus. 

Provost William D. Johnson 
heads the Committee that was 
appointed several weeks ago. 
Committee* members include 
Mary Capon of GW’s Student 
Health Service, Dr. William F. 
Minoque, director of the Univer- 
sity Hospital, William Lange, vice 
president for Administration, and 
Henry Solomon, dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Science. I 

Johnson declined to comment 
on any work that the committee 
has done thus far. “We are in the 
process of formulating a policy 
now and I hope that in three or 
four weeks we will have 
something to show President 
Elliott,” Johnson said. 

No cases of AIDS have been 
reported at GW, according Janet 
Garber, administrative 
coordinator of the Student Health 
Service. 

Campus AIDS policies are not a 
new idea. The University of 
California at Berkeley set up an 
AIDS education program last 
spring to answer questions that 
the worried student body had 
after the deaths of three students 
from the disease. The Berkeley 
student health service also created 
a telephone hotline to field ques- 
tions about AIDS. 

The American College Health 
Association is also working on an 
AIDS policy so it can make 
recommendations to member in- 


-Jim t'larke 
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In this issue: 

GWUSA President Gubernick 
on Program Board 
Dean Hanson replies to 
survey controversy 
Editorial focuses on East, 
West differences on eve of 
summit 


A journal of commentary and opinion 


Summit preview 


right debate the options 


Right perspective; 

‘ Leftist clap-trap ’ 

T he November Reagan /Gorbachev Sum mi! is 
fast approaching and, as with all other such 
summits, American libtrals and con- 
servatives are trying to out -do one another in risking 
U.S. security. Liberals believe we should make 
ourselves militarily vulnerable so /that the Russians 
might notice that we are ready to bargain. Con- 
servatives believe we should risk our security in order 
to stop Soviet oppression in the Third World. 

Both of these pessimistic and defeatist attitudes 
should be seen for what they are: appeasement 


Left perspective 


O n the evtof the Geneva Summit Con 

ference between President Ronald Reagan 
and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
American public has been told by ia 
number of sources that the Soviet, "evil empire" is at 
it again. Secretary of Defense Caster Weinberger 
Helievis that the Soviet Union’s arms control offers 
grossly Javor the Soviets, and that all the president 
should Expect to accomplish at'Geneva is to show 
"the resolve that he has, the determination he has 
that America will retain its military strength.” 


Christopher Long 


Solomon H. Karmel 


Reagan seems to agree with this assessment. Much of 
the major U.S. media has come out against Soviet 
arms proposals; for instance, Newsweek feels that 
“for months Reagan has been prodding Moscow for 
a serious offer on arms control,” but the latest offer 
was, “predictably ... unfavorable to the United 
States.” 

With “objective” reports such as these, the U.S. 
public has had few means of obtaining the complete 
story behind the Soviet proposals. Here are some 
(See LEFT, p. 5, col. 2) 


policies. We must deal with the Kremlin on two levels 
in November. We must deal with them on a nuclear 
level and on a socio-political level. 

The Left is wrong to deny Russian degradations of 
mankind and the Right is incorrect in linking social 
issues to a reduction in nuclear weapons. Both are 
making perhaps fatal errors in compromising Ameri- 
can security. 

We must always deal with the Soviets from a 
position of strength if we plan on coming to any real 
(See GUTS, p. 5, col. 4) 


Star Wars , the Summit and 
‘ the delicate peace of MAD 


Arms control , summit aim: 

6 survival of the entire world 


In the November Geneva arms negotia- 
tions summit, President Reagan's Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) will be one of the 
key issues of negotiation. 

Much of the pre-summit propaganda 
deals with the notion that SDI is only a 
bargaining chip. Reagan denies this asser- 
tion to the point of saying that massive 
arms cuts will not be traded for the SDI. 
Proponents in the bargaining chip camp 
rally with the idea that SDI can’t work. The 


current technology, but the technology was 
not possible when Kennedy announced that 
we would be walking on the moon. We 
must assume a future working system when 
we discuss arms negotiations. SDI can be 
built i f we want to do it . 

But should SDI be a bargaining chip? 
First of all, answering that question means 
asking what is SDI supposed to do. 
President Reagan maintains, at least 
publically, that SDI will be a shield against 
nuclear attSck. Reagan staff members, 
however, are more pragmatic and suggest 
that SDI can strenghthen existing nuclear 
deterrence strategies called “Mutually 
Assured Destruction.” MAD simply means 
X-ray lasers with nuclear power "you shoot us, we shoot you.” The goal of 

sources— the model of the beam weapon SDI is to keep MAD functional by un- 
technology— simply don’t exist, and the dermining any Soviet thought that the U.S, 

whole show can be shot down in the event could not survive a first strike. The best 

of war anyway. estimates of the effectiveness of SDI on 

The bargaining chip fans are hoping that Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBM’s) 

intelligent people in government know that are at best 90 percent and at worst 10 

it won’t work and are just trying to scare percent. Even at 50 percent efficiency, a 

the Soviets, a relatively cheap bargaining first strike by the Soviet Union is not a 

chip with enough ground work to make it good strategic move. Unfortunately, if 

look real. Unfortunately for the chip-ites it owned soley by the U.S., an American first 

is highly unlikely that a bargaining chip strike would be a better strategic option, 

ploy would be planned out over two years That places the entire idea of SDI in 
before it was to be used. Government question. Is the continuation of MAD a 
doesn’t tend to plan that well, and the real good idea? If not, what are the options: 

problem with this train of thought is that total unilateral disarmament, a pipe dream; 

given enough time and money, any techno- alliance of the super powers (i.e. trust and 

logical problem can be worked out. cooperation), but we have trouble even 

Technical solutions are a matter of talking; military dominance of one of the 
commitment. SDI is not possible with (See SDI p. 5 cot. 1) 


Bob Summersgill 


Linda Staheli 
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Q: WHICH PATIENT HAS 
THE FASTEST GROWING 

communicable disease 

IN THE NATION ? 


Editorials 


It's a lot like a big prizefight, with maybe a little less hoopla. Two 
international class contendors meet face to face— for the first time in 
five years — to exchange accusations, cement advantages, foster 
disadvantages, repel unexpected propaganda uppercuts and maybe get 
in a few good shots of their own. Highly paid network commentators 
will comment exhaustively on the blow by blow proceedings. And 
everybody everywhere, obsessed with ideas of winning and losing, will 
strain their eyes to sec who emerges as “the new champeeen of the 
world.” 

Somewhere, in the midst of all this pre-summit hoopla, two national 
leaders of antithetical ideological groundings arc supposed to do things 
like control the arms race and develop bases of mutual understanding 
solid enough to weather the vagaries of cutthroat global competition. 

Prizefights (unless you’re one of the fighters) are pretty innocuous. 
But summit meetings between two nuclear superpowers, who hold as an 
integral part of their military strategies the power to destroy the entire 
planet, are hardly innocuous. They are of earth-shattering importance, 
no pun intended. 

Pre-summit hoopla is not a problem in the Soviet Union. There, the 
Brokaws, Rathers and Jennings are not playing to Nielsen audiences. 
And Soviet politicians— for better or for worse — do not need to project 
“dovish" images in order to get re-elected or to pacify the authors of 
the yet-to-be-written tomes of history. Soviet leaders can pursue pure 
policy objectives, without distracting behind-the-back glances toward 
public opinion. 

This is called totalitarianism. In free societies, it is undesirable. In 
tough negotiations, it is a dangerous advantage. Dangerous in two 
ways: 

First, because public pressures at home may elicit appeasement 
pressures at the negotiating table. The U S. public requires of these 
meetings what is called "progress" (whatever that means) This 
"progress” is the criterion by which the public determines the adequacy 
or inadequacy of its leader’s performance. But “progress” is a 
nebulous term. A meeting could be genuinely successful without 
anything being signed or agreed upon. It could simply provide ar. 
unfiltered chance for two leaders to sum each other up. Given our high 
expectations — expectations which U.S. leaders exacerbate by public 
posturing— and the fierce ratings competition of the western media, 
such a meeting would invariably be labeled as “a defeat." 

This compromises the U.S. negotiating position. For, if it was in the 
interest of world peace, our leaders should feel absolutely free to walk 
away from any negotiation which has become fruitless. As it stands 
now, such a move would be met with heavy public disappointment— - 
something which U.S. and western leaders, who depend on public 
praise for their paychecks, would be reticent to invoke, in any 
circumstance or on behalf of any cause. 

Second, such a public clamouring for "progress” weakens the 
possibilities of real arms control accomplishments. Both sides, in a 
negotiation, must be absolutely convinced that they will gain no 
advantage over the other. This is what keeps negotiations from 
becoming exercises in bi-polar rivalry. It is what keeps each side from 
negotiating to “beat the other guy" and svhat forces each nation to 
consider issues broader than their national interest in seeing the other 
side at a position of inferiority. 

It is, in short, what keeps peace a viable possibility rather than an 
intangible fantasy. 

So let's keep our collective cool about all this summit business. For, 
in precise proportion to the amount we gape and gobble up 
international politics like so many ringside spectators, we risk getting 
clobbered. Unlike in boxing, however, it’s not the two in the ring that 
get beaten up. In the long run, it only hurts you and me. 


ANSWER: PfflENT ON THE RIGHT. 
DISEASE: ACUTE "AIDS HYSTERIA SYNDROME 


Letters to the editor 


Survey defense iginals. Still, such a small return 

• J after getting a 90 percent response 

During the last week your re- to the Entering Student Survey is 
porter and I have both talked to a disappointing, 
number of students who are un- At the time of pre-rcgistratiori, 
happy about linking clearance for we arc going to make one last 
spring semester semester pre- effort to convince students in the 
registration to completeion of the survey population who have not 
Student Opinion Survey, responded, that we want to count 

I want to underscore the im- their opinions in planning for the 
portance we attach to getting University’s future. The pre- 
students’ evaluations of GW’s registration packets of survey 
academic and extra-curricular non-respondents will carry re- 
programs and services. This is an minder notices, not en- 
unprecedented opportunity for cumbrances. Until Thursday’s ed- 
generating “student input” that is itorial, you have consistently 
extensive, systematic and reliable, urged students to “make their 
and that will be used as the voices heard.” Your support for 
University goes forward with its our efforts to hear those voices is 
long-range planning. invited. 

The survey return from the As always, the door to my 
initial mailing was very disap- office is’ open. Ceilanne Libber, 
pointing. Only about one-tenth of the staff retention assistant, and I 
the survey population responded, would be glad to talk with anyone 
This return improved somewhat who is concerned about the 
with excellent support from the Student Opinion Survey or inter 
residence hall staff who have ested in the project, 
given students persistent -Gail Short Hanson 

follow-up reminders about the Dean of Student' 

survey and have made extra copies \1 n1wr l tpnrn 
or the survey available in each i,,ol eu tu 
residence hall office for those who I cannot describe the remorse I 
may have misplaced their or- experienced while reading Mr 


Barkawi’s letter (The GW Hatch- 
et, Oct. 24). Oh! How dreadful it 
must be to suffer from such a 
tremendous lack of knowledge 
and insight! Just think, Mr 
Barkawi, that you want GW to 
provide funds to educate a little 
man like Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
whose only uneducated achieve- 
ment to date has been that of 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate. And 
how, might 1 ask, do you suggest 
we educate Dr. Allan Boesak? Of 
course, with his holding a doctor- 
ate, that should not be too dif- 
ficult! And as president of the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, maybe we can teach 
him how to scrub Mr. P.W. 
Botha's kitchen floors. 

Just in case, poor Mr. Barkawi, 
you find this writing to be beyond 
your level of comprehension, let 
me suggest that your utterances 
border on the verge of idiocy. 
And I shall be glad to inform you, 
free of charge, of the true nature 
of the situation in my beloved 
South Africa. In the meantime, 
we all are moved to tears by the 
deficiency in your library of 
knowledge. 

RR. Coxson 


Senate should have checks on 


should be projected against its cost. This is a very 
reasonable request vyhich the Program Board can 
produce. Such projections should be submitted with 
a programs expenditure form. The decision will still 
be the Program Board’s, but the thought process will 
be written down for the Student Senate (19 elected 
students) and future Program Boards to review. 

The executive branch must presently submit to the 
Senate for approval its nominations for various 
appointed vice presidents. These vice presidents must 
pass through the Senate Rules Committee’s interview 
to judge their experience, ideas, and character. With 
the exception of the Vice President for financial 
affairs, none of the V. P.’s control a penny of student 
organization money. I feel it is a very mild request 
that the Senate also review Program Board commit- 
tee chairmen for approval. These chairmen control 
thousands of dollars; let our elected Senate approve 
them. 

I do feel that the Program Board is the best 
organization to handle student programming. They 
have the resources, volunteers, and structure to 
provide events. However, mild Senate oversight is 
needed. More continuity from year to year is 
required. A more consistent method of determining 
the benefit of a program should be determined. 1 
look for more diversity among Program Board 
members who are determining what events will be 
made for the entire student body. 


The time has come to redefine what Program 
Board “autonomy” should be. Presently, the 
Program Board is allocated 
$125,000 —approximately 60 percent of all student 
organization money. The money is allocated in 
“good faith” by the GW Student Association 
Senate. Past history will show that after this money 
is allocated to the PB, ho other Senate control is 
exercised over its distribution. 

The four elected Program Board members appoint 
committee chairmen who are then delegated the 
responsibility to throw events (e.g. Gumby). The 
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Program Board does not set up a structure of 
continuity year after year. The student body should 
expect the Program Board to throw: a quality GW 
Olympics every year, well-themed University Parties, 
and guaranteed contributions to our Homecoming 
every year, in addition to Spring Fling, Labor Day 
and various concerts. We need events to which we 
can look forward. 

To my knowledge, there is no advisory coucil in 
the Program Board. Such a council should review 
every program proposal to determine what the 
benefit to the student body will be whenever a large 
expenditure (e.g. over $500) is mandated. The 
number of GW students who will attend a certain Ira Gubernick is president of the GW Student 
band, like Chuck Brown and the Soul Searchers, Association. 


Bethany D’Amico, advertising manager 
Jennifer Clement, production coordinator 
Nicoletta Koufos, accounts clerk 
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SDI aids 
MAD 


g WHJ • • • 

GUTS from page 3 
agreements. If Mr. Reagan were 
to offer significant concessions to 
Mr. Gorbachev, then history 
would tell us that the Soviets 
would take this as a sign of 
weakness and peace would be 
more, not less, likely to be 
breached. History also shows that 
if the President goes into the 
summit expecting to link his five 
trouble spots to the arms talks, he 
will leave with absolutely no 
agreement. 

The United States should seek 
an across the board reduction in 
the number of warheads. Not only 
is this a realistic beginning which 
threatens instability on neither 
side, but it will reduce the possibil- 
ity of a nuclear accident. 

On a different level, the two 
sides should discuss Soviet impe- 
rialism and human rights vio- 
lations. The United States should 
deal with these problems by sup- 
porting liberation movements and 
imposing economic sanctions on 
the Soviets. Nuclear politics 
should be separated from third 
world politics. The old cliche 
“better dead than Red” may be 
valid, but few people go marching 
down the road chanting, “Better a 
nuclear Armageddon than Com- 
munist imperialism!" 

The Strategic Defense Initiative 
must not be brought up at the 
summit. SDI is technology and it 
is impossible to prevent 
technology and research. Despite 
Leftist clap-trap, SDI will not 
destabilize deterrence and one day 
it may be used to prevent a 
nuclear holocaust. The Presi- 
dent’s SDI at present will ac- 
complish nothing other than 
scaring the Russians into a real 
compromise which will make the 
world a safer place. This may 
prove to be SDI’s most important 
role. \ 

If real agreements are to be 
made at the Reagan/Gorbachev 
Summit, then the Soviets cannot 
believe that they have Western 
public opinion wrapped around 
their fingers. GW students can 
help in this respect. 

Since last Friday, sixGW 
freshmen have gone to the Soviet 
Embassy at midnight to protest 
Russian oppression. The students 
have gone five nights in a row, 
despite Secret Service hassling, to 
pray by candlelight for an end to 
Communist slavery. If all the GW 
students who protest slavery in 
South Africa would have the guts 
to walk a couple of blocks to the 
Russian Embassy, then they might 
induce the Soviets into making 
real compromises in November 
and reduce the chance that the 
U.S. will once again give into 
Soviet demands at a summit 
without receiving anything in re- 
’rraf^/fu ‘ ‘ * should meet in the spirit that we turn. 

can deal with our differences 

peacefully." Let’s keep him to his 
the arms race. Yes, there are words, 
tremendous differences between 
our two countries that cannot be 
ignored, but as Nixon and other 


SDI from page 3 

superpowers over the other, in- 
creasing the potential for war; or 
following President Reagan’s no- 
tion of a shield defense, taking 
decades to develop, costing 
trillions of dollars; or its current 
trend, making nuclear first strike 
a seemingly better possibility with 
better first stpke weaponry. 

MAD stinks. Unless one of the 
superpowers changes its philoso- 
phy of government, an uneasy 
tension must be maintained. 

Finally, if the real threat to 
MAD is ICBM’s, then SDI is the 
ideal perpetuator of MAD. SDI is 
designed to destroy ICBM’s, plain 
and simple. Current plans do not 
include missiles launched from off 


Left: 6 Chance for relaxed tensions 


'MAD stinks. 


shore submarines, bombers, 
cruise missiles, or any number of 
less sophisticated delivery devices 
that might be used by terrorists 
(including shipping trunk size de 
vices smuggled into the U.S.). SDI 
is not designed to stop those 
delivery methods. If ICBM's are 
in fact a necessary part of first 
strike capability, then SDI is of 
great importance to the U.S. It 
has the practical use of stopping a 
single missile (whether from an 
accidental launch or a fanatical 
leader’s grudge launch) from 
striking the U.S.— a very real 
problem. 

SDI has the potential for 
maintaining (he delicate peace of 
MAD. In the closed society of the 
Soviet Union, however, advanced 
defense systems similar to SDI are 
not “officially” being developed 
and are not chips on the summit 
table. The U.S. must follow suit. 
The parity of MAD is an evil 
necessity. Until such a time that 
there is a 100 percent shield to 
bombers, cruise missiles, subma- 
rines, and ICBM’s, MAD must 
be maintained. And this mainte- 
nance measure must be kept off 
the bargaining tables. 


Solomon H. Karmcl is a member of The 


would be another factor which could only increase Committee for National Security 


(SEDS). 


Christopher Long is a 
sophomore majoring in interna- 
tional politics and is Chairman of 
Linda Staheli is a lobbyist for GW Students for a Better 
the Council for a Livable World. America. 
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Speakers address students’ changing needs 


dent Ira Gubernick, who spoke opportunity for personal growth 
after Edgerton, agreed with in the. classroom." said 
Edgerton’s proposed methods but Gubernick. 

said that GW students did not He also credited GW with 

apply to Edgerton’s views of 1 making a greater attempt to pro- 
today’s college students, duce more well-founded students; 
Gubernick said that on any for instance, the University has 
weeknight at the Gelman Library recently designed “secondary 
“hundreds of fellow students can fields of study." According to 
be found studying, learning, and Gubernick, a business major, 
helping each other out in courses, would be allowed 10 minor in 
I would hardly consider such liberal arts and the liberal arts 

behavior as coming from an un- major can take some specialized 
motivated, undisciplined student business courses. 

Or one who f is short on /-This plan is scheduled to come 

persistence.” into effect in the fall of 1986. 

Gubernick proposed an Roderick French, GW Vice 

alternative system to Edgerton’s. President f6r Academic Affairs, 
"(We should) integrate a system and Professor Peter Hill, head of 
which will combine to produce the Faculty Senate Curriculum 
students with specialized knowl- Committee, also addressed the 
edge, in addition to offering some , gathering. 


by Robyn Walensky learning." He proposed four 

Haichci Staff Wrnei methods: 

“We need to look out to the • Students interests should be 
changing character of our taken into account in the 
students,” said Or. Russell classroom. 

Edgerton, president of American •"Learning by doing." In- 
Association for Higher Educa- volving the student is “a terribly 
tion, during his keynote speech at important ingredient in effective 
the Columbian College Faculty teaching,” said Edgerton who 
Colloquium on Undergraduate suggested students should 
Education Thursday. “challenge the lecture mode. ’ ’ 

“I see some fundamental • Students must “collaborate 

changes taking place in terms of learning.” According to 
the two big things going on in our Edgerton, "Students can teach 
society,” Edgerton said. He students.” 
found the decline in families, • There must be “constant 

schools, and neighborhoods at- assessment and feedback" in the 
tributed to the effects of the mass classroom and less attention 

media on incoming students who should be paid to the "firehose 
are superficially informed, lack method” of teaching, 
persistence, self-discipline, “Taking courses for most 

motivation, and other qualities students is like trying to get a 
that result from structured learn- drink of water from a firehose,” 
ing. said Edgerton who said that 

Edgerton said that we focus too teachers do not have any concep- 
much on specialty areas and tion of how little a student retains 
technical skills while not focusing in the lecture process, 

enough on abilities such as initia- Edgerton commented on the 

live, persistence, integrative abili- expectations that professors have 
ties, values, and communicative of their students to learn. He 
skill. suggested four models for possi- 

He advocated shifting educa- He teaching methods: 
tion from "passive to active • The first method is the “I 


teach what I know" method. 

• The second is the "I teach 
what I am" method. 

• The third is the "I teach the 
students' mind, I teach them to 
think” method. 

• The fourth method is the "I 
care about the whole person [in 
addition to the academic 
aspects)." 

The majority of GW Colum- 
bian College Faculty said they felt 
they taught their students to 
think. Edgerton said their re- 
sponses were typical of higher 
education faculty. 

Edgerton said universities are 
faced with two major choices. He 
said universities could either offer 
”an assembly line of specialized 
courses, turning out students who 
will fill niches of our complex 
society" or, "offer a wide variety 
|of courses) that will produce 
students with motivation and 
capacities to bring about the kind 
of society that we all want to live 
in." j v~. 

“If we choose the latter," said 
Edgerton "than we need a new 
image of the student— competent, 
effective, and caring." 

GW Student Association Presi- 


Trustees set up 
monitoring comm 


AMI, from p.l 

stipulated in a year-long study 
on the possibilities of leasing 
the faciity that the University 
conducted with AMI. Dr. 
Philip Birnbaum, project 
director and dean of hospital's 
administrative affairs, outlined 
some 'non-negotiable terms 
that had to be met before any 
deal could be struck. He said 
GW must have: 

• continued gantrol over 
medical staff appointments; 

• control over patient ac- 
cess, regardless of illness or 
source of payment ; 

• and, control over medical 
education a|GW. 

The decision the Board will 


eventually make about leasing 
the hospital stems from an 
analysis that projected Hospi- 
tal capital improvement needs 
could total $300 million in the 
next 20 years, and GW’s ability 
to form such capital. / 

The AMI proposal is the 
only one under review after 
three health care hospital 
chains withdrew from formal 
consideration. AMI, which has 
bid for the hospital, fulilled all 
the mandatory requirements 
set by the University. 

Bellows said, "The Com- 
mittee is not seeking publicity. 
I am trying to stress that this is 
a prudent and ordinary thing 
todo."\ 


'THE LAND OF ISRAEL' 
ORTHE PEACE OF ISRAEL: 
JaL^m A RELIGIOUS 
TJ \ PW’ ZIONIST VIEWPOINT' 


with Yechezkel Landau of 
OZ V'SHALOM-Religious Zionists 
for Strength and Peace 

Strong Hall Lounge 

S APM FREE 

, Ul I VI Sponsored by Hillel and 
The Zionist Alliance 


School of Government and Business Administration 

. * r v< - „ ( «• 

©tstmsuisfjetj lecturers Series 

presents 

Dr. Stanley Silverberg 
Director, Research and Strategic Planning 

F.D.I.C. 


KiMFNNE 


r Beer 

every WEDNESDAY, 8pm. till 


Banking System Weakness and 
Deposit Insurance Retorm' 


LIGHT 


Thursday, November 7th 
2:10 - 4:00 P.M. 
Lisner Auditorium 


, shooters $1.00 

No Cover - Happy Hour Daily 
4-7:30pm - Hors' d'oeuvres 
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Olympic spirit alive at GW 


The 1988 Olympics may still be 
V A jhree years away but the Olympi- 
an spirit came early to GW as the 
fourth annual GW Olympics took 
place in the Smith Center this 
weekend. President Lloyd H. 
Elliott kicked off the games with a 
few words Saturday at 10 a.m. 

The event's top honors went to 
One More Time, making team 
captain John Trainor a winner for 
the third consecutive year. The 
senior led a squad comprised of 
« b Jamie Window, Frank Westfall, 
John Paulus, ^ Martha Sweeney 
and Michele Marlowe to a winn- 
ing total of 38 points. 

"I decided to call it (the team) 
One More Time because we’d won 
/it two years in a row and as a 
senior 1 figured I wanted to win it 
one rpore time,” spid Trainor. 


‘‘Our strengths (this time) were 
our girls ... They were the 
superior women athletes in the 
events.” 

The second place trophies in the 
event went to The Arsenal which 
compiled a grand total of 33 
points. Third place in the com- 
petition went to The Interna- 
tionals who finished just behind 
the second place winners with 31 
points. 

1 Sportsmanship awards were 
won by Root Canal and 
G.W V.C. (the GW Volleyball 
Club). 

Although 15 teams signed up, 
only ten teams competed in the 
games. Participants competed in 
14 events including volleyball, 
Simon, Says, a spelling bee and an 
obstacle course. 


Organizers of the games were 
very pleased with how the Olym- 
pics turned out. ‘‘1 think it was 
fantastic all the way around, 
said Phil Sobocinski. “It was 
great. A lot of people had fun.” 

“I think it went off really 
well,” said Hillary Kindman. 
‘‘There seemed to be a lot of 
enthusiasm, good sportsmanship, 
and everyone seemed to have a 
real good time.” 

‘‘There was a lot of spirit, ?ven 
from people who didn’t score,” 
said Sobocinski. ‘‘It was nice to 
see. Everyone was cheering for 
each other.” « 

The event was co-sponsored by 
the GW Student Association and 
the Program Board. 

• 'Scott Smith 


With grace and skill, some of GW's finest athletes show the moves 
that made them famous on the treacherous obstacle course this 
weekend at the GW Olympics. 

v . v ~ ' 


CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


MEETINGS 




11/4: Progressive Sluder: Union 
hold'/ rneetirfg Marvin Center 420 
8 30 prti 

11/4: Dept of Classics meets' every 
Monday lor informal reading of 
Augustine s Confessions in Latin 
Bring your luncri if you like Bldg 
0 102A 12 30pm 
11/4-8: Eta Kappu Nu offers free 
tutoring to engineering students in 
basit engineering courses (math 
physics computer science) Marvin 
/ Center 41 1 6 9pm* 

11/4 Judo club meets, and 
welcomes everyone, every Monday 
Wednesday and Thursday Smith 
Center 303-304 8pm For more in 
fo call X7683 

11/4: Gelman Library sponsors A 
K Jakubowski. Aerospace - and. 
Ocean Engineering. VA Polytech, 
interviewing interested students - 
Marvin Center 401 9am-4qm 
11/4: MiNel'hoids Israeli Folkdance 
Workshop with Moshe Teiem. Mat- 
vm Center Ballroom. 7:30-11 30 
i pm 

$6. $4 Tor Hiiiei members. 

11/4: Program Board presents Am 
bassador from Costa Rica. 

Federico Vargas Peralta speaking 
on Who is the Threat to Central 
America Corcoran 101 8pm 
11/4: Student Orientation staff 
holds executive Doard meeting to 
discuss plans for Jan orientation 
All members encouraged to attend 
Marvin Center 416. 9pm 
11/5: Beta Alphi Psi sponsors' Price 
Waterhouse speaking on Interna 
tional Accounting Practices. Marvin 


Center 403. 7 30pm 
11/5:XiW Voices for .iTree South 
Africa meejs every Tuesday BPU •/ 
Office 2127 G St 5 30pm For ? 
more info caHx6434 . 

11/5: ISSP/CCEW presents Joet 
Alp£r President Spade Com 
munication division pOMSAT. 
speaking on Coming Technology • 
j^nd Industry Environment Acad 
Cntr T402 6.30pm 
11/5: Hillel holds Basic Converse 
tiona[ Hebrew Group No 
backgrouna necessary Learn 
useful vocabulary and develop 
fluency for daily life situations Mar 
\>m Center 401. 7pm • " 

11/5: Hillel and Zionist Alliance pre 
sent Yechezkel Landau of Oz V 
Shalom'. Religious Zionists for 
Peace and Strength, speaking 
on. The Land of Israel or the Peace 
of Israel Strong Lounge 8pm 
11/5: World Affairs Society holds 
meeting to organize White House 
trip, delegation, for UN-Penrv Mar- 
vin Center 413. 8pm 
11/5: AIESEC holds meeting for all 
those interested in International At 
fairs. Economics and Business 
This might be the organization for 
you A great way to find tram- 
mgships abroad Marvin Center 
501 8pm j 

11/6: German Club presents film 
abend. Der Blaue Engel . Marvin 
Center 409. 7pm 
11/6: Program Board presents Dr 
Marilyn Bruno. International Trade 
Specialist speaking on The New 
International Economic Order and 
“the System of Counter Trade for 
Latin American Countries Cor 


.cdran 101 8pm 

3 J/7: Students, of Objectivism pre- 
sent taped speech by Ayn Rand or/ 
'What is Capitalism Marvin Center - 
407 7 30pm 

11/7: Gay -Peopur Alliance hold' 
discussion group All are welcome 
Call. 676-7590 for location . 7*30 pm 
11/7: Hillel holds Deli Night Kosher 
deli and tixmgs at bargain prices 
Marvin Center 413 414 ?/3J2pm, 
11/7: Deptsj ol Classics and 
Religion meet every Thirrs for in 
formal reading of Acts m Greek 
bring your lunch if you like Bldg. O 
102A. 12.30 pm 

11/7: Kappa- Alpha Psi Fraternity 
holds informal meelmg for in- 
terested men Marvin Center 416. 
7pm Call William at 898-Q158 
11/8: Moslem Students Committee 
holds Friday prayers for Moslems, 
every week Bldg J 2131 G St v 
(rear). 12 30pm 

11/8: Hillel holds Shabbat Services 
Relaxed egalitan&n services with 
lots of singing and a bit of 
teaching. Marvin Cent.er 413. 6pm 
Followed by Shabbat dinner at 7pm 
with delicious traditional food 
Relax as the week ends Reserva 
tions by Thurs requested Call 
296-8873 

11/9: Student Orientation Staff - 
sponsors White House tour for all 
interested students Meet at Marvin 
Center 1st floor lobby 9 15 am 
11/10: GW Bike leaves for 
Maryland via Rock Creek -will they 
return? Join us and find out Call 
Karen at 589-8694 Meet in fron of 
Marvin Center across for Tower 
Records. 11am \ 


ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 

..... .. / 

11/4: Hillel Israeli Dancers meet 
every Monday GW students 
$1 /session, Hillel members free 
7pm beqipriers 8 15 multi level and 
open dapcmg Marvin Center 
Ballroom Room 

11/4: Musicj Dept presents Scolt 
Fearing. French Horn in concert 
Call x6245 for ticket info Marvin 
*Theatre 8pm 

11/5: International Folkdancers 
meet every Tuesday Public/$2 .50, 
GW students free. 7 30pm begin 
ners 8r30-ilpm intermediate , ad- 
vanced Marvin Center Ballroom 
11/8: Dept of English sponsors 
poetry reading by Elaitte Magarrell 
and Lloyd Van Brunt 2000 Penn 
sylvama Ave 12 noon 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Gay Peoples Alliance members 
will answer your questions about 
the group, Tuesday 11/5, 9-1 1pm, 


the group, Ti 
at 676 7590. 


Tickets on sale now at Tickatron 
for Program Board concert with 
Ado Guthrie and Suzanne Vega 
on Monday, 11/11 at 8pm. S12 
public $9 w/GW ID. Call 676-7313 
for into. 

Tickets on sale now for GWU 
Theatre production of 
Shakespeare's ‘Twelfth Night,' 
11/14-17, 11/21-23. Call 676-6178 
for Info. 


Writing Lab (Stuart 201A), a 
writing tutorial, is now open: 
Mondays through Thursdays, 
10am-7pm; Fridays, 10am-2pm. 
This service Is free to all GWU 
students who need help with 
papers, resumes, applications, 
letters, or any other kinds of 
writing. For an appointment, call 
x3765 or come by to sign uo on 
the appointment sheets taped to 
the Lab door. 

COUNSELING CENTER NEWS... 
Counseling Center is now 
organizing the following groups. 
Concerned about Someone Who 
is Drinking Too Much. For 
students who are concerned 
about someone else's drinking. 
•Reducing Anxiety for GRE’s, 
LSAT's, MCAT’s, GMAT’s and 
ETC’s. 

• For info call 676-6550 

International Students Interested 
in visiting an American family for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas 
Holidays should contact Linda 
Robinson, at International Stu- 
dent Services 676-6860 by Nov. 1. 

Campus Highlights is printed every 
Monday. All information dealing with 
campus sctivitles, meetings, socials, 
special evente or announcements ( 
must be submitted in writing to the 
Student Activities Otflce, Marvin 
Canter 425/427 by WEDNESDAY 
NOON. All advertising in this section 
it free. Student Activities reserves 
the right to edit and/or abridge all 
items for matters of style, consisten 
cy and apace. , 


phot 05 by Ton Zakin 
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Asbestos 
common in 
buildings 


AIDS scare hits 
college campuses 


ASBESTOS, from p.l 
old movie theaters and playhouses 
as svell as insulation in both 
commercial and residential build- 
ings. Asbestos suits and hoods 
were worn by people having to 
enter areas w ith severe fires, 

A-bestos is a natur.al.h 
occui ring substance which is 
“present in the atmosphere ev- 
erywhere," according to a report 
published last year by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing and Male 
rials on the asbestos-related health 
situation. ' r-. 

The report states that the major 
danger with asbestos is that it can 
be carcinogenic. The report stated 
two forms of cancer can occur 
from asbestos exposure and a 
third major disease can be related 

to it. 

"Three principal diseases are 
related to exposure to fine or more 
of the commercial asbestos min- 
erals," says the 1984 report. 
"These are (I) lung cancer ... (2) 
mesothelioma, a cancer ... which 
invests the lung and abdominal 
cavities .. and (3) asbestosis, ..: 
often leading after long exposure 
to severe loss of lung function and 
respiratory failure." 

According to the report, the 
risk of disease is greater to people 
who work with the material. It 
said that the risk is usually after 
longterm exposure. Simple 
exposure can pose a problem, 
though it is unsure to what extent. 

"It is difficult to assess the 
health effects of nonoccupational 
exposure to asbestqs," according 
to the report, “For cohorts are 
hard to define, exposuye levels are 
usually low, and any excess of 
lung cancer is disguised by the 
strong association of this disease 
with cigarette smoking." 

Burch sees cigarette smoking as 
a more dangerous hazard than 
asbestos. ‘‘It [asbestos] is 
harmful," he said. "You breathe 
anything dangerous and it is 
harmful. But you manage the 
damn thing. It is not hs harmful as 
cigarette smoke. I believe that 
more harm is done by cigarette 
smoke than by all the asbestos in 
the world.” 

Right now, the primary method 
of dealing with the asbestos on 
campus is to leave it where it is. 
The belief is that moving the 
material could cause more pro- 
blems than leaving it. “It can 
cause the fibers to move through 
the air," said Burch. "Fre- 
quently, it can take years for the 
situation to settle. You have more 
fibers moving through the air than 
settled where they can be 
mahaged.” 

"I want to inform the Universi- 
ty community on the situation and 
tell them ‘Don't panic,’ he 
said. 

The concern over on-campus 
asbestos was heard during recent 
weeks after a fallen ceiling tile 
exposed asbestos in the sixth floor 
office of Economics Professor 
James Barth in Building C. Facul- 
ty in the Economics department 
and Political Science departments 
asked Physical Plant to look into 
the problem, especially after a 
second problem arose in Building 
C. This time, a water leak in the 
ceiling caused concern. 


photo bv H'uJIcs Magsh 


10% OFF 

j to GW Students T 
-L* and staff with ID -Li 

T T * I Dry cleaning only) T *r 

U One Day Cleaning U 
§ One Day Shirt g 

rxi'Service no extra chargerri 

TD Tailoring p 

on Premises „ 


jec.anzing in Szechuan 
md Hunan Cuisine. .. 

1805 H Street N W .. 

, v . , Corner of Penn and H 

737-4466 


2030 P Street NWl 2128 Penn Ave 


Washington DC 


Washington DC 


COME PARTY AT 


not applicable to carry out 


20 “', discount with ID 


LEARN BASIC 
HEBREW CONVERSATION 

with Andrea Lieberman 
TUESDAYS 7-8PM ; fcgfc 
begins Nov. 5th 
Marvin 401 "fiT 


HAPPY HOUR 

$.99 BEER 
W/PIZZA 

• • . - -esl. — I 

Mon-Fri 6-9pm 

PARDI’S CAFE & ITALIAN GARDEN 
EXTRAORDINARY ITALIAN CUISINE 
3033 M St. NW 
Georgetown 


No registration necessary. No fee 
Sponsored by Hillel at G.W. 
Questions? Call Judy at 296-8873. 
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Bob Marley to Mutabaruka 


ae music 


Stanley Kaplan's test prep smorgasbord 


~ j.. Kaplan’s company, which cur- 

by Cathy Moss rently has sales reaching $35 mil- 

As a native of Brook lyt>, New lion per year, is run l?y his family. 
York, with^ a strong love for His large Staff are all competent 
teaching students young and old, teachers who have already 
Stanley S. Kaplan is regarded as achieved their law, medical or 
perhaps the most familiar name business degrees. However, his 
associated with preparatory wife and children have integral 
courses for all types of standard- roles in the organization, 
ized testing. “Back when I first began to 

Back in 1938 in high school, teach, SAT’s [Scholastic Aptitude 
Kaplan started teaching as a Test si were 1 only for those 
private tutor for. students seeking students wishing to apply to the 
help in math and English. As a Ivy Leagues; now, however, 
graduate of City College of New students arc s6 competitive in 
York, his strong interest 1 in wanting 16 do more Tor 
teaching led him to go nationwide themselves that I say, ‘improve 
in 1970, and he is currently thyself student’," said Kaplan in a 
credited with having 124 full phone interview last week, 

fledged centers in the country with The Kaplan courses offer a 
roughly over 100 satellite venters t.hree-pronged approach to 
that are limited in structure and teaching students how to combat 
cater to specific problems. With the anxieties of standardized 
the main headquarters located in testing. Courses offered include 
Manhattan, Kaplan regards his SAT, Graduate Management 
company as beginning in New Admission Test (GMAT), Dental 
York and now remaining the Admission Test (DAT), Graduate 
oldest and largest center for which Record Examination (GRE), Law 
teaching occurs. TURN TO PAGE 10 
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Kaplan cashes in on students' anxieties 


In Kaplan's view, GW’s true 
* image is hard to evaluate . He said 

that GW doesn't seem to be the 

most competitive school. He said 

on 

% K^Fv. settle, "It's not the most elitist ol 

as a 

V ,T Harvard, or Vanderbilt Univ erst 

™ ty, however, 1 have always heard 

the nicest things,” said Kaplan. 
Kaplan has compared his pro 
A gram to Weight Watchers. “The 
^-^B more discipline you’ll have the ’ 
-JM better off you’ll be.” Currently. 
^^B he spends most of his 

JU^k on 

JQ^^B his to tin 

KL 

iiiilll|l ilii'in 

'■■^3f’> It, ''J-'J'v J ;’?vt'.L.i- ! ' j '" ifftts ' .1 tll.llol ink- n: plep.ll 

lW£i* " a * tl.tl 1 : . 1 c.l III III 

gW^BSB^^HWl piogram. 

^ Ill'll .Isle, I hoi! swhnh r t he 

» - I- I'lice. Kaplan 

1 ^ ^ I said, "loci) though none' ol im 

, appearans'es are a direrjt en- 

, testing session. dorsemem of. tfie ..course, most 

had been challenged by the ETS to students have told us that it has 

retake the exam after achieving a been the.bcst investment that they 
increase of 600 points. have ever made." 

”80 percent of students hear of Kaplan said that the median age 
our course by word of mouth, so of those using t he course has 

when we arc attributed with increased. In the Iasi 10 lo 15 

helping these students litis much, years, the age has risen from 21 

it is great advertisement," Kaplan years of age to 31 years of age. 

said. Kaplan regards himself as a Kaplan estimates that approxi- 

great believer in "egalitarian mately 20 percent of the enrolled 

elitism," which gives everyone the students today are 31 years old. 

same opportunity lo try lo score This, he says, cap be attributed to 

as high as possible. "Only an career changes by professional 

improved student would get an people. “I say three cheers for the 

improved score." he added. human spirit!” 


irom page v the course is to try to encourage 

school Aadmission Test (LSAT), the students to want to work hard 

Xledicit! College Admission let when they see uihci- around 

MCAT), as well as regular read them "< hit teachers are all . ’ 

courses 

speed reading. know how to defend the answers '. 

His general approach centers on the exams. We have top 1 y" * -■ 

an 80 percent review students enrolling in our 
the materials on which the test is and we can't allow the students to 

based and constant practice tests be able lo run rings around the ^ * 

so that nothing will be new when teachers," said Kaplan. He also f 

the student actually takes the prides himself on knowing that ft* ^^B 

exam. “You can't teach materials alter having taken the course, the B 

that were never learned because it students will emerge from the UA 

would he difficult to tutor some- course with stronger work skills TB^B 

one m reading comprehension for the future CSBfth 

with only fourth reading Kaplan Ins y _■ 

level." said Kaplan "We try lo to In sell directed, motivated jDHBBHHHB^BHB 
hnild conlklcnce among the have a si tong acailcmis hack- 

students so that thes won't push a giuund. and he a little hit .'I a jj 

ham m order to keep the strident' I J^K - ! 

tot 

SA I course, students are en ”3 he good thing about W v -^^B|BBBBbB 

outraged to work lot hours is offer 

regimented type environment free smorgasbord. If a student feels I 

of telephones or . other dis- weak in one particular subject, he | 

(urbanees. However, some can concentrate op that area of K , 

courses can cost as much as $800, improvement.” * . t an e> ap an i 

such as the National Medical In general, Kaplan altcsls that them. 

Exam (not the MCAT) taken the greatest problem that most Surprisingly. Kaplan does not 
primarily by foreign physicians students have in taking the exam regard ihc SAT’s as being fair, if 

wishing lo praclice medicine in is w ith the reading comprehension they are being used as the only 
other countries. In the middle seclion. "Even though most high critera on which students accep- 

rangtj of prep course work, there schools are preparing I heir tanccs is based. "The Educational 

lies the LSAT’s.and MCAT’s at a students for taking (he SATs, Testing Service (ETS) would be 

cost of $400. However, as Kaplan there is still room for private very chagrined if colleges used 

said, "Those particular siudems enterprise,” Kaplan said In re- SAT as Ihe only determining 

will be virtually living with us in sponsc to to critic's accusations factor of college admission." 

ihe amount of hours they spend." that his courses are trying lo Students taking the Stanley 

capitalize on student's anxieties. Kaplan course average an increase 

Kaplan also said students only Kaplan said his program try to SAT of roughly 150 points on 

get out what they put into the respond to the student's anxieties their leys. However, there was 

program. One prime objective of rather than taking advantage of one exception where one student 


We’re ready 
to deliver! 


All we need 
is your 
ORDER! 


PERSONALIZE TYPING AND WORD PROCESSING 

I 20 E Street. N.W. 

2nd Floor and 3rd Floor 


347-6464 or 347-1289 


24 HOUR A DAY SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 

We re right around the corner from 
(jeorgetown University Law Center 


7 S' * 

ST: “ \ ■ s 

TELEPHONE DICTATION Compile your thoughts into our thought 

ON-PREMISE RENTAL Prefer to do your own typing, but don’t have 

tank by telephone from your car. office or 

access to a word processor? Make reserva- 

home, or when you are out of town on 

tions with us for our on-premises only rental. 

business 

x- ■— and type it yourself 

TAPI TRANSCRIPTION We are ready to handle all your tape trans- 

MAILING LIST Let us keep your mailing list up-to-date to merge 

cribing needs, micro cassettes, and standard 

your mailing list into your repetitive correspondence 

cassettes 

We have a complete package for your advertising 

REPETITIVE Let us merge your maillist into your repetitive 

needs. We also provide supplies 

CORRESPONDENCE correspondence, we have a complete package 

MASS MAILINGS We II handle your entire mass mailings for you - 

for your needs We even provide supplies 

brochures, flyers, and other literature. We provide 

WORK SPACE You can come in and write or use our dictation equip 

postage, stuffing and delivery to your post office 

mem on the premises |ust call and make reserva 

RESUMES We II type yout resume, and provide you with a mailing 

tions and while you work, enjoy free refreshments 

list for your particular career field - we do the postage 

on us 

and mailings for you 

CONFERENCE, HEARING Let us set up And handle all yout confer 

STUDENTS DISCOUNT We have a package we know you can afford 

AND MEETING COVLRAGE ences meetings and hearings. We will 

' Call - and . inquire about our students 1 " l; 

provide your equipment needs and 

discount 

h transcribe Ihe tapes A complete pack- 


age to meet your needs 

K 
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Hall, St. Ann in northern Jamaica 


newer genre 
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and then some 


Reggae and its influence on modern music 


rrom page 9 

The emergence of ska (an early 
rock ’n' .roll form of the 1950’s 
and early ’60's) in the small slum 
called Trenchlown, Jamaica in the 
early I970’s was the beginning of 
reggae music as we hear it today, 
with all the inherent charac- 
teristics: the pulsating rhythm, the 
steely drums, and the harmoniz- 
ing vocals. This sultry, smooth 
music, a product of the oppressed 
in the slums, would grow to touch 
many more people than anyone 
could have iniagined. The one 
group solely responsible for that 
emergence from the slums of 
Jamaica to the charts of America 
was Bob Marley and The Wailing 
Waiters, a group destined for 
reggae super stardom . 

Marley was born in Rhoden 


on February 6, 1945. Marley truly 
was the spokesman for Rasta and 
reggae, and before his life would 
be prematurely ended. on May 11. 
1981' from the onslaught of brain 
and lung cancer, he would 
legitimize reggae as a musical 
genre; he would enlighten more 
than a few souis. His discography- 
reads like a step-by-step definition 
of the words "reggae music." 
From the sweet, soothing love 
songs and 'skanks' of Kaya to the 
sheer, raw energy of the two-: 
record Babylon By Bus, to thd 
seething political awareness exhib- 
ited in Survival, and rhe inspiring 
religiousness of Exodus, Marley 
symbolized all the altruistic real- 
ism of Rastafarianism. 

The pounds of Marley's music 
were not only highly listcnable, 
but also highly meaningful. 
Marley said it best in his own 
prophetic style. "Many people 
think reggae music will end soon. 
But this music is Rasta music and 
thereforehas noend." 

Although Marley would not live 
to see it come true, his prophetjc 
insight was accurate. Reggae has 
grown to manifest itself today in 
the new and emerging sub-forrhs 
of the music. Witness today the 
continued success - of such 
mainstream reggae bands as Third 
Wo. id, Steel Pulse, Rita Marley, 
Marley’s widow!, Jimmy Cliff, 
and Black Uhuru. These bands 
have carried on Marley's spirit, 
holding the same ideals of reggae 
music as their guide and produc- 
ing some of the finest reggae 
sounds to date. In addition, its 
influence has rubbed off on other 
emerging sub-forms of reggae and 
some already established popular 
music stars, like The Police, 
Frank Zappa, and Julian Lennon. 

Yellowman, a relative 
newcomer to the popular reggae 
scene is also helping keep 
Marley's portent true, doing his 
distinctive reggae-backed raps, 
known as dubs. Yellowman. and 
of 


reggae are called DJs, referring to 
the heavy use of vocals on the DJ 
tracks. Michigan and Smiley, a 
Washington -based duet are also a 
prime example of this newest 
reggae subform. 

Along with the DJ movement, 
other prominent and emerging 
reggae-oriented sub-forms are 
soca, juju, TwoTone, African 
pop, and ska. These sub-forms 
are as diverse as their origins, but 
possess the musical elements of 
reggae: the rolling bass lines, the 


L B40 performing at the Smith earner earner (his year. 


skanking guitars. They are 
culturally altered forms of the 
same musical basket. 

Among the most growing 
sub-forms is TwoTone music, 
which is actually making a com- 
eback from its success in the 
1970s. This gave rise to such 
classic bands as The English Beat 
(now defunct in favor of the more 
commercial band called General 
Public), The Specials, Madness, 
and, more recently The Untouch- 
ables. 

Perhaps it will be the Untouch- 
ables, who had their greatest 
commercial success this year with 
, their first U.S. release “Wild 
! Child" followed by a spot open- 
ing for UB40 on their latest tour. 
The high-energy and danceability 
of TwoTone makes it the ultimate 
soundtrack for parties, and 
creates exciting live club shows. It 
is a highly ska-oriented reggae 
form which hasps its name on the 
bi-radal nature of most of the big 
TwoTone bands. * i 

Juju is 'a form of ( music 
emanating from Africa and the 
various tribes there. King Sunny 
Ade leads this form as the biggest 
artist to release this form of music 
in America. Last week King 
Sunny Ade lost his 'Island label 
contract when sales figures proved 
ton low — a sign that juju may not 
have the drawing power of reggae. 

There rhay be one m,an in this 
sub-genic of African pop capable 
of living up to this vast promise. 
Mutabaruka is his name, hailing 
from the African territory of 


Angola, and his African pop 
records "Outcry” and "Check 
It" (two releases available as 
imports) are must-hear affairs. 
His music is thick and bass- 
oriented with equal time on both 
records for types of rap. 

His raps are traditional in that 
they strike some type of protest 
note, but Mutabaruka’s thick Af- 
rican dialect is a wonder to hear in 
its otyn right. African pop such as 
Mutabaruka’s tends to be less 
rhythmically diverse than juju, 
but equally as political. Watch for 
Mutabaruka in the local clubs. 

Dub is a reggae form which is 
characteristically very highly 
produced. A dub is essentially a 
phasing out of several tracks in 
favor of one. This one remaining 
track (bass, drum, guitar, 
keyboard, etc ... ) is presented in 
variations until it is phased out in 
favor of a different track. Tfiis 
creative, if not slightly 
mechanized process, is done by 
synthesizer. Lately UB40 have 
had their hands on tile dub market 
in their bid to break away 1 from 
the underground TwoTone hand 
they used to be in their heyday. 
The Dub Syndicate (with the 
an; zing Style Scott on the drum) 
is an . p-und-comer .- 

If ska soca, juju; TwoTone, 
and African pop seems too much 
to remembei* lor any legitimate 
muSical genre! remember what 
Marley prophetically and de- 
fiantly suggested: “Music carry 
you to other dimensions that 
many people don't understand." 






South Africa 

TODAY: Monday , Nov. 4, 8:30pm Marvin 
Center 1st floor 

Media and Politics 

Tues.j Nov. 5, 8:30pm Marvin Center 1 st floor 

Women in Politics 

Wed., Nov . 6, 8:30pm Marvin Center 1st floor 

Summit Preview 

Thurs. f Nov. 7, 8:30pm Marvin Center 1st floor 
SPECIAL: 1980 Presidential Candidate John 
Anderson 


All events are FREE 


PRESENT 
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Arts and Music 


Boston s own 


Tom Petty, and Bob Segcr hedged 

* their, way into <he limelight by 
synthesizing many .of the same 
musical, lyrical and altitudinal 
stances of rock ’tV roll’s first 
fifteen years. Pete Townshend, 

Jetfde* of The Who and visionary 
philosopher of irock-, once said 
that great rock V roll songs must 
have some senw^of tradition. That 
somehow, they should connect 
wrth the vast reservoir of fock V 
Toll archetypes. Just listen to the 
endless stream of “Touie Louie” 
rip-offs <iie. ”1 Can’t Explain/’ 
“You Really Got Me,” “Clash 

City RockersO- v ' “* " : -‘ 

. f Recently, a nervy v young band 
from Boston called The Del 
Fuegos has garnered a significant 
amount of attention. Because they 
fit the ‘garageland,’ rock ’n’ roll 
i band mold, replete with bard- 
driving guitar chops and radio 

• station, .brown-sugared hooks, the 
I Del Fuegos have caught the ears 

of successful rockers like Maria 
McKee from Lone Justice and 
During the ’70s, now- famous Tom Petty and Bruce Springsteen, 
who iammed with them for a few 


songs on one of their recent tour 
-stops. t 

But who are these guys/ Does a 
Miller Beer commercial ring a 
hell? How about the 'one shot cm 
the streets of Boston? -This is the 
same band— the group that sings 
the ad jingle, “Miller’s mat,le the 
American way,” with tH'cf 
not -so-good vocals. 

So the guy (lead singer and 
songwriter Dan Zanes) sounds 
more like? a cow stuck in a fence 
Mhan Bob Dylan or Thorogood. 
The Del Fuegos are definitely 
made the American way. 

The Del Fuegos happen to be 
emerging in itic right place at the 
right time. In 1983, the band 
played in a small, smoke-filled 
Boston club and was seen by a 
Slash record executive. The 
Fuegos, at the time a trio, un- 
derwent a personnel change. 
Guitarist Dan Zanes and bassist 
Tom Lloyd added Dan's younger 
brother Warren and drummer 
Steve Morcll inexplicably left the 
band before the group was sched- 
uled to head for California. In 
Steve’s place came Brent 
“Woody” Giessmann who fits in 
with the Fuegos’ sound perfectly.-! 

After a van crash in the 
Midwest left the Del Fuegos with 
no transpdrtation ,and no equip- 
ment, Boston bands held a fund 
raiser to buy new equipment for 
the group. Through this gesture, 
the Fliegos were able to get to 
L A. and record The Longest 
Day , a*Yairlv good representation 
of the band’s talent with added 
|> keyboards' from producer Mit- 
chell Froom. The album, howev- 
■ er, did not propel the band to 
stardom. 

Boston, Mass., their second 
and latest album, has brought 
cries of “They’ve sold out!” from 
countless critics and rock and roll 
fans. . , 

The first track “Don’t Run 
Wild” does little to contradict this 


by Keith H assermim 
and Dion Nis\er\bQunt 


statement. Slick production from Zanes one might think Petty had 
Mitchell Froom and fhe addition 'done the same thing for the Del 
of, James Ralston (guitarist for Fuegos that he did Tor Lone 

Tina Turner’s band) add a highly Justice (i.e. write their hit “Ways 

commercial sound to this basic to be Wicked”), 
rock ’n’ roll band. The song, 
perhaps destined to be their hit is 
unmistakably filled with Ralston’s 
guitar that suggests that the band 
has bent their sound to reach a 
wider audience. 

Despite Ralston’s predomi- 
nance on the album, the Fuegos 
are still able to hang onto their 
own sound. Dan Zanes’ voice is 
more brash than Dylan’s but it 
stHl holds an unproduceable qual- 
ity, and bassist Tom Lloyd’s 
voice on bay-king vocals is not 
much better For, example, the 
first track on side two, “It’s 
Alright,” has the same polished 
sound but with Dan’s and Tom’s 
brash vocals, the song becomes 
less commercial and more 
Fuegos-like. 

“Night on the Town,” with 
Froom playing organ, is as close 
tq an homage to Tom Petty as you 
can get. If the jacket didn’t credit 
the song to Dari and Warren 


rockers like Bruce Springsteen 


“Sound of Our Town” is a 
glowing tribute to Boston, their 
hometown. Again Dan Zanes’s 
distinctive vocals counteract the 
addition of Ralston slick guitar. 
His voice truly represents the 
working class spirit of America. 


Lyrically, they express their 
blue collar persona. “Hold Us 
Down” reads, “These are not 
ea<y times/Everybody’s pushing 
to the front of the line/C’mon 
man leave us be/Can’t you see 
we’re trying for a little piece of 
mirtd/AII around we’ve got peo- 
ple trying to ho|d us down.” 

Boston, Mass., despite its 
niinor faults, shows a band with a 
lot of promise. With their second 
album, the Fuegos. have held to 
their basic ideal'. “Rock V roll is 
not pretty.” To the Fuegos, rock 
is hard, raw and most of all; fun. 


Raising the question of art’s purpose in a vast public 


death ended jazz, holds no place in a 
community trying to enrich itself with art. 
Updike does make good points on the 
commercialization of Renoir. After all, 
Renoir bumper stickers are a bit much. But 
the sly condescension of many of these 
articles betray an elitism, both intellectual 
and economic. 


Picasso retrospective at the Met are money 
makers and publicity generators for the 
museum and the art community. Try to tell 
the art thieves who boosted $12.5 million 
worth of paintings from a Paris museum 
that art is not a commodity. 

Nevertheless, the debate rages. Clearly, 
art is not meant to be considered as just a 
commodity. But neither is it meant to be a 
stale object hung on a wall, the subject of 
cocktail chatter. The idea one gets from 
these articles that assail the current 
“megashow” phenomenon and post- 
minimalism art’s acceptance is that 
somewhere in this vast universe there is an 
absolute truth about art. 

It seems easy to decry the multitude of 
people who come to see these shows 
because more than likely their appearances 
at the show are used as bragging rights for 
soirees. But if shows of this magnitude can 
give one person a perspective that he never 
before envisioned, then it’s worth it. 

Art elitism, like the jazz snobbery of 
those who believe that Bis Beiderbecke's 


grows more public, how do you balance the 
rights of those who want to see it with the 
privacy necessary to truly experience art?. 

Putting criticism of the show aside, this 
becomes an argument that has growing 
importance in a world where art and 
commerce must coexist.' None other than 
columnist George Will, whose pomposity is 
matched only by his penchant for borrow- 
ing other writers’ ideas, wrote in a recent 
issue of Newsweek, "People are trying to 
call forth art with cash. But art is not a 
commodity like pretzels." Will was not 
commenting on the ’’megashow’’ phenom- 
enon but on the growing boom of publicly 
commissioned art and the acceptance of 
some of these post-minimalist works by the 
general public. This ties in subtly to the 
same question. 

With art becoming a boom industry of 
the upwardly mobile, both of these ques- 
tions become increasingly valid ones to ask. 
Despite Will's contention that art is not a 
commodity, museum directors will tell you 
that shows like the Renoir, Van Gogh or 


by Mery Keizer 


The continuing debate between art, 
commerce and the public’s acknowl- 
edgement of great artists, is being played 
out at the Renoir show in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Apts. Art critics and 
pundits have weighed in with their re- 
visionist opinions, ranging from dazzling to. 
mediocre; yet, overshadowing the apprecia- 
tion of the show is the overwhelming 
amount of copy devoted to defining art's 
purpose in a vast public. 

Writer John Updike began his New 
Republic review of the show by discussing 
the problem of these “megashows.” This is 
not the first time this argument has been 
unleashed on the public. Writer and art 
critic Calvin Tompkins discussed it last year 
in the New Yorker and The New York 
Times devoted a Sunday entertainment 
front page to the problem. The exhibit of 
Van Gogh at Arles at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York raised the 
same question. As the spectacle of art 


With modern artists attempting to stretch 
the parameters of what constitutes art, 
definition grows elusive. Will is correct in 
assessing the notion that money does, to a 
degree, bastardize art. But he incorrectly 
assesses the blame to artists. The late 
author John Gardner stressed that the 
motivation of anyone’s art was secondary 
to it's end result. 


If the end result of “megashows” and 
Christo’s experiments in wrapping French 
bridges in fabric bring a response, emo- 
tional or intellectual, to even the smallest 
minority of people, art will have served its 
purpose 
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AIDS scare threatens homosexual groups 


AIDS, from p.8 "At one time,", he say’s, "peo 

tionally-charged fire," he says. pie thought herpes was the end o 
Lovell, however, notes the up- the world." 
roar dissipated after slate health "But if it appears that (AIDS 
officials held a press conference in is seeping into the heterosexua 
Fayetteville and branded the an- population, then we're going n 
ti-gay rhetoric false and ir- see some real problems on colleg 
responsible. campuses,” predicts Dr. Kevii 

"That look a lot of the argu- Patrick, director of the studen 
ments away from the anti-gay health center at San Diego State, 
crowd," Lovell says. ’Additionally, students living 'it 

AIDS fears apparently also close dorm quarters may be mori 
prompted onlookers at a Universi- frightened of catching the disease 
ty of Texas parade last spring to Decisiot 
verbally assault and pelt gay victims lit 
marchers with beer bottles, rocks made on 
and garbage. ( ' ~ members 

“The violemxswas justified,” a heads si 
liberal arts major subsequently statement 
wrote to the UT student newspa- There’ 
per. "At least greeks give aid to flicted t< 
the community instead of AIDS." no medii 
But Keeling ultimately hopes fesSors w 
college officials can repeat their classes, S 
recent success in calming fears says, 
about herpes. Keelint 


schools where officials learned 
they had students, faculty or staff 
who either had or had been 
exposed to the AIDS virus. Be- 
tween five and 20 percent ofihose 
who test positive for the virus 
later develop the disease. 

But a University of Colorado 
'student was diagnosed as ha"ing 


AIDS several years ago. The 
victim soon thereafter "was unable 
lo attend classes, and died some 
2ffto 22 months later. 

San Diego State literature pro- 
fessor Carl Keller was allowed to 
continue teaching after university 
officials learned he had AIDS in 
1983. Keller died last summer 


An Illinois State administrator 
with AIDS died in September, 
prompting concern among staf- 
fers in the admissions office where 
he’d worked. ISU held an AIDS 
seminar for them, noting it is 
highly improbable any of them 
contracted rhe-disease from the 
administrator. • 


Lab updates equipment 


by Geoff Brown At the moment, some of the modern technology in their lab 

T . language faculties at GW are programs and that students have 

the GW Language Lab recently making use of the new equipment, been able to learn languages more 

acquired state-of-the-art video The Slavic Department is prepar- proficiently with advanced video 

and audio equipment in an effort ing film clips itraid students in lab and audio teaching methods. She 

io meet the demands of an in- work and members of-the Fjgnch is very optimistic about what the 

treasingly technologically- and Portuguese faculties are new equipment will mean to QW’s 

advanced student body, according making use of th? video and audio language programs. According to 

'v- a 36 s director recording equipment to enhance Charlotteaux, "GW has the capa 

Video terminals and tape the content of their labs. bility to be more advanced [than 

players capable ol playing all Use of the new lab resources 1 the other schools) ” 

foreign-made video tapes, a color will not be limited to students 

video camera and editing equip- registered in language classes, 

ment have all been purchased to Any student will be able to use the 

update the lab. Lab hours have lab after payment of the $30 lab 

been expanded to 65 hours per fee. Tower Records rents foreign 

week and next semester they will films playable oft the lab machines 

be extended to twelve hours every and the lab library’ currently has 

day to meet an expected increase tpany audio tapes in different 

in use of thi lab. languages available:. ’ 

“Students today are more ac- Teachers arc "urged to make 
customed and willing to use mod- use of the new resources,” said 

ern technology," said 'tab Charlotteaux. 

Director Brigitte Charlotteaux. Charlqtteaux, who has taught 
Future students will be more in the French departments at the 

sophisticated and we have to be University of Hawaii and at 

ready to meet their lideds and Georgetown University, said that 

rapeccafions/^^ both schools have been using 


declines to identifi 
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GW Student Association 
President Ira Guberniek said 
he will ask the University to 
keep a campus building open 
24 hours a day during finals 
week and expand library hours 
during midterms next 
semester, in an effort to give 
students more study time. 

“I always find a lack of 
study space during finals,” 
said Guberni.ck. “I can’t un-. 
derstand how a university of 
our stature can’t find enough 
study space for its students 
.when it is in. its power to do so 
... We have facilities for it, we 
have the security for it and we 
have student demand for it.” 

Guberniek said two build- 
ings on campus are ideal for 
use a.s an all-day study hall. “It 
would either be - Gelman 
Library or Stuart Hall," said 
Guberniek. “The only reason I 
pick Stuart Hall is that it has a 
vending area on the ground 
floor.” 

Guberniek said the plan is 
only in the proposal stage. “So 
far, all we’ve done on that is 
mention it to [Vice President 
for Academic Affairs] Dr. 
Roderick French,” Guberniek 
said. 

But, Guberniek said he 
thinks the proposal will be 
adopted. “It’s a very modest 
request,” he said. “I can see 
something being done as early 
as this semester. I can’t see any- 
reason why we can’t have it 
done.” 

There is also a proposal to 
have library hours expanded 
during midterms. 

“Presently, no studying can 
take place past 1 1 :30 p.m. even 
though the library officially 
closes at 12:00 a.m.,” said 
Guberniek. He added, ”11:30 
p.m. is far too early for a 
library to close at a major 
University.” 

-Scott Smith 
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Treat your 
transmission 
right! 

“ v«~ 

$ 11.45 


TRANSMISSION TUNE 
UP SPECIAL INCLUDES 

• Road Test • Remove the Pan • Visual inspection 

• Clean sump and screen* • Adjust bands and linkage* 

• Replace pan gasket and fluid ’ v.. 

Remember this i$ a preventive maintenance service tor most domestic 
and imported cars If you already , have transmission problems ask 
about our other reliable services 
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Science Update 
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A stitch 
in time 


by Paul T. Bobnak 

i!i had started quite normally. 
On October 26, several dozen 
passengers boarded Amtrak’s 
"Night Owl” Train 166 which 
left Union Station at 10:30 p.m. 
on its run to Boston. But things 
were clearly not normal when, at 
'2:12 am., jhe train stopped in its 
tracks at Metro Park,, NJ. Why 
would the train stop here, only 23 
miles southwest of New York 
City, for almost an hour? ‘.'After 
Trenton— next stop, rthe Twilight 
Zone," joked Amtrak’s R. Clif- 
ford Black. Fortunately, there 
was a reason for this seemingly 


"After Trenton: 
Next stop, the 
Twilight Zone \ 


bizarre occurence. The train 
stopped so that the clock, which 
had been , set back from 2 a.m., 
Daylight Saving time (DST) to 1 
a m. Standard Time (ST), would 
catch up with the printed sched- 
ule. 

It seems that Amtrak has been 
doing this tort of thing since it 
went into business in 1971. 
Forty-five Amtrak trains acrdss 
the country stopped for periods of 
up to an 'hour t hat night. And 
while some passengers com- 
plained about these strange 
goings-on, it is interesting to note 
that the railroad industry is given 
credit for thi adoption of stan- 
dard time in the United States. 

In the 19th century, each city 
would determine the local time on 
i the basis of the passage of the sun 
across the meridian (measured in 
degrees of longitude). A train 
station in Scranton, PA, for 
example, may have displayed 
three clocks: one set to 
Philadelphia time, another to Erie 
time, and yet another to local 
time. Naturally, this caused a 
great deal of confusion and chaos. 
On November 18, 1883, the 
railroad companies instituted a 
plan which split the nation into 
four time zones. Each zone began 
roughly 15 degrees of longitude 
west of where the previous zone 
began, with the clocks being set 1 
hour behind. 

While things quieted down after 
that, it became apparent to some 
people that setting a dock* ahead 
by an hour during the summer 
- months could prove advan- 
tageous, since people would 
otherwise tend to sleep through a 
few hours of daylight. Although 
Benjamin Franklin spoke of such 
a system, it was up to an 
Englishman to propose and 
campaign for adoption of a plan 



Space Telescope and 
a glimpse of the past 


“Falling back ’ ’ to aid 
America's farmers. A Daylight 
Savings Time ritual since 1919. 


by Christopher Cuddy 

It has been called “astronomy’s 
most eagerly awaited new tool.” 
With it, mankind will soon be 
offered a glimpse of outer space 
never before possible. Space trav- 
el has made practical extended 
experimentation outside the 
Earth’s physical constraints. Pie 
Space Telescope will take advan- 
tage of the purity of space offer- 


quarter of an hour before read- 
justment is needed. The tele- 
scope's extreme sensitivity and 
proximity to Earth allows images 
of the planet only when it is 
hidden by the Moon's shadow. 

The telescope perceives both the 
visible and ultra-violet light of 
space and converts them into 
digital signals to be transmitted to 
Earth for processing and analysis. 
Light enters an aperture through 
an open door and travels to the 


for daylight saving time. William 
Willett (1857- 1 91 5) did jiist that in 
his 1907 book “Waste of De- 
light.” (Mr. Willett obviously 
enjoyed a good.pun.) By the time 
Parliament adopted a DST plan in 
1916, Germany had already begun 
one in order to conserve fuel for 
the war. y - > 

There was no interest in DST in 
the United States until March 19, 
1918, when Congress passed the 
Standard Time Act, which 
authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commsission (ICC) to 
establish legally time zones. More 
importantly, this allowed the ICC 
to institute DST, beginning on the 
last Sunday in March and ending 
on the last Sunday in October. 
White- intended as a fuel-saving 
measure, DST was opposed by 
farmers, who had to readjust their 
schedules. In 1919, Congress re- 
pealed DST, but this was vetoed 
by President Woodrow Wilson on 
August 16"of that year. Three 
days later, an angry House of 
Representative^ overrode the veto 
with the Senate quickly following 
suit. 

Although DST was dead, some 
cities and states continued to use 
it. And, nation-wide DST re- 
turned in World War 2. This lime 
around, it was in effect from 
February 1942 to October 1945. 
Unlike the situation in the 1920s, 
the aftermath of this war saw a 
great deal of interest in DST. By 
1966, all or parts of some 36 states 
had DST. But confusion reigned, 
since parts of some states had it 
while pthers did not. Hi response 
to this, President Lyndon 
Johnson signed the Uniform Time 
Act into law on April 13, 1966, 
mandating that DST run from the 
last Sunday in April to the last 
Sunday in October. 

In 1973, members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) boycotted the 
; United States, engulfing the na- 
tion in an “energy crisis.” Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon urged the 
return of year-round DST, as an 
energy-saving measure. On De- 
cember 15, he signed a bill doing 
w just that, for a period of two 
years. These emergency actions 
ran into opposition, however. 
Parents were worried about the 
increased potential of car acci- 
dents involving children on their 
way to school. Farmers did not 
want to readjust their schedules. 
Critics also pointed out that the 
projected energy savings of 95,000 


ing a view to dearly the edge of the 
universe and, perhaps, the begin- concave primary mirror where it is 
ningoftime. reflected to a smaller convex 

' The NASA Hubble Space Tele- secondary mirror. This light 


scope is a complete 43-foot long 
orbiting observatory to be placed 
in orbit by the Space Shuttle. This 
vantage point in space is, un- 
burdened by atmospheric condi- ' 
tions- which greatly hinder the 
view of ground-based telescopes. 
When launched next August, it 
will look 14 billion light years into 
the past with lp times better 
clarity, refining and perhaps re- 
defining the - cosmological model. 
Like all technologicaTleaps, it will 
undoubtedly lead to dramatic and 
significant scientific discoveries. 

The telescope represents years 
of refinement and technological 
breakthroughs in its enormous 
complexity and in meeting-such 
demanding microtolerances. Its 
requirements were nearer tb 
perfection than Earth-based tele- 
scopes had ever approached. 4n 
conformity of surface shape, in 
fthish and reflectivity, the tele- 
scope’s 94-inch primary mirror 
has achieved levels, of near 
perfection. Additionally, the 
space telescope may be pointed 
with a degree of- accuracy pre- 
viously inconceivable for a free- 
flying instrument— within a mere 
0.007 seconds of arc (3 millionths 
of a degree). 

The telescope will be placed in 
an orbit 300 miles above the Earth 
where it will be deployed much 
like previous satellites. It will 
extend its own array of solar 
power panels and antennas, 
allowing it to remain in space for 
extended periods of time. Its 
guidance system is capable of 
maintaining its focusing precision 
for six obits around the Earth. At 
the Shuttle’s cruising speed of 90 
orbits per hour, this allows near 
absolute accuracy for almost a 


Limit of 
Space Tele- 
scope (14 
billion lyrs.) 


focused back through a hole In the 
primary mirror to the focal plane 
where it is converted for 
transmission. The telescope will 
operate two cameras, two 
spectrographs arid a photometer 
for a wide range of application 
analysis. It will produce images 
previously unseen and \ contains 
several backup systems to insure 
no opportunities are missed. 

The development of ,such a 
precision prototype has not been 
without great expense. HoWever, 
the telescope’s 1 billion dollar 
pricetag is expected to yield in- 
calculable results.! 

Map’s scope of view from 
Earth with ap unaided eye is 
limited to 2 million light years. 
Earth-based telescopes currently 
exhance this view to 2 billion light 
years. Howeyer, both views are 
drastically reduced by the Earth’: 
atmosphere which is laden with 
water vapor and particulate mat- 
ter. The Space Telescope tran- 
scends this restriction by literally 
rising above the atmospheric 
filter. Consequently, its view will 
near ,14 billion light years—: 
: .expanding the observable universe 
by 350 times. 

The possible discoveries from 
such a tremendous leap are as 
limitless as space itself. The tele- 
scope will provide not only more 
accurate views of existing objects; 
it will look back ip history as well. 
Major events in our universe may 
be witnessed leading to the origin 
of the universe itself. Such a 
discovery could settle the dispute 
as old as mankind by proving or 
disproving the “Big Bang” and 
other theories. 

The Space Telescope has posed 
many other challenges in optical 


Limit of 
ground 
based tele- 
scopes (2 
billion lyrs. 


* 



’Expanding the observable image 
by 350 times.’ 

design, structural tolefances, 
thermal control, stray light rejec- 
tion apd ultra-fine visual 
guidance. Each solution has been 
a breakthrough in its own right 
and each will continue tb the 
advancement of space astronomy. 


barrels a year would never be 
realized. On October 5, 1975, 
President Gerald Ford signed a 
bill which re instated ST from 
November through February 
(now through April). 

Today, a wind of change seems 
to be blowing across the land and 
down the halls of Congress. Busi- 
ness groups have asked Congress 
to extend DST. James Cr Ben- 
field, executive director of the 
Daylight Saving Time Coalition, a 
group representing 8,300 busi- 
nesses, recently stated that "at a 
time when the administration and 
Congress are desperately trying to 


find ways to help the economy, we 
feel solutions as simple as this one 
should be adopted immediately . V 
On October 22 of this year, the 
House passed a bill which would 
start DST on the first Sunday in 
April and end it on the first 
Sunday in November. The con- 
sensus is that the bill has a good 
chance of becoming law. This is. 
due not only to the efforts of 
business groups, but also to the 
fact that the bill would not extend 
DST as much as other proposals 
would. Consequently, there is less 
opposition from farmers and 
other groups. 


While the debate as to the 
merits of DST continues, it is safe 
to say that it will be with us for a 
long time to come. The routine of 
“spring forward, fall back" has 
become ingrained in our lives. We 
stay up later in the fall, and go to 
bed early in the spring. And the 
setting back of our watches and 
clocks gives us the chance to do 
something we should all cherish: 
reliving an hour of our lives, 
possibly for the better. Not only 
can we work an hour extra, but we 
can be the world's fastest readers. 
It’s either that, or sleep an extra 
hour. 
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PROGRAM BOARD AND SPIA PRESENT: 

LATIN AMERICA WEEK 


FEATURING 


Monday, November 4, Core. 101 8pm 

His Excellency 

[^FEDERICO VARGAS PERALTA^! 

Ambassador from Costa Rica 

Speaking on 

WHO IS THE THREAT TO CENTRAL AMERICA? 


Wednesday, November 6, Core. 101 8:15pm 

DR. MARILYN BRUNO^M 

International Trade Specialistfor Latin 

America 

Speaking on 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER, 
COUNTERTRADE AND THE WORLD-WIDE DEBT 

CRISIS 
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Gumby expresses 
creator’s alter ego 


Gumby (left) played lo a less-tban-packed crowd (right) In the Marvin Center Ballroom Wednesday night. 
The man behind the Gumby suit is believed to be Program Board Chairman Frank Farricker, a man whose 
party is still waiting to happen. 

It 

depending on the complexity of 
the characters’ movements. In this 
.'iltp, Gumby wi|l be dating one.of 
his tock band’s groupies. 

The presentation, which was 
sponsored by the Program Board, 
was attended by approximately 60 
students. 

The event was the subject of 
controversy about two weeks ago 
when it was reported in The Q W 
Hatchet that the Program Board 
had allocated $2,000 for the event 
after cutting in half(co- 
sponsorship funding for this 
year’s Political Awareness Week. 

The College Democrats, who 
are organizing and co-sponsoring 
the event, had asked the PB for 
$900 to help finance the event, 
which brings bi-partisan political 
debate to the GW campus; 


Our nationwide course taught 
by s&nia looal attorneys for 
p ast s§ ooneeoutlve exams 

Classes at Marriott-Key Bridge 
Roeelyn, Virginia 

IBEX Review Course 


JERRY’S FILMS 

THURS. 


Everyone knew what .Jeffrey 
should do with his life. 
Everyone was wrong. 


A legend 

in his own neighborhood. 


M.C. BALLROOM 


LISNER AUD 
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Dickler clubs his way to top 
as Colonial golfer and student 


by Doug Gould 

Special 10 the G\* Haichci 

Recently, senior Ken Dickler and his teammates 
traveled to Rutgers Universuty to compete in the 
Atlantic 10 Golf Championship. The GW squad did 
not bring home the Conference crown but did the 
next best thing. For the second time in the history of 
the conference, the Colonials finished second, 
behind champion Temple University. Dickler shot 
rounds of 76-75-151, good for third-place in the 
tournament, four strokes behind Goeff Sisk, Tem- 
ple’s individual medalist. 

College goir is certainly not one of the glamour 
sports on most campuses, and GW’s golf team 
might be ope of its best kept secrets. So, why does a 
young man such as Dickler devote so much time to it 
and make the r^si of his college experience that much 
more difficult? 

“1 do it for the fun 6f it,” said Dickler. “It is like 
a hobby for me. I love to play the game and travel 
around the country sceipg different areas and 
meeting different people.” , 

When ' Dickler described what it is like to be a 
student-golfer, one has to wonder if it is really 
worthwhile. He said the biggest problem he fftces is 
“time” or lack thereof. 

“W'hen you go away fpr lour days to play in 
Invitational tournaments, you just can’t do 
schoolwork too. Most siudents get their classwork 
done on the weekends. And when you cannot do it 
for three straight days, you have last week’s work to 
•catch up on and next week’s work to prepare for, 
and during mid-terms, it’s c^azy. Just last week, I 
had to study the night before for four straight tests, 
and you_can’t keep your GPA [currently 3.21 up 
doing that. It’s really impossible. There just i§n’t 
enough rhbe in the day to study and play golf,” said 


Dickler. 

“If we go away two weekends in a row, it really 
gets rough because we’ve played eight out of 14 
days,” Dickler said. 

Unlike many schools, which have campus golf 
courses, GW, located in a major city, does not. 
According to Dicker, there are advantages and 
disadvantages to this. 

“When we practice, we usually go out to Norbeck 
Country Club [about a 45-minute drive] where our 
coach Vern Caswell is the Pro. When we go out to 
Norbeck, it is usually a seven-hour ordeal. We’ll 
leave campus about 1 p.m. and return around 8 p.m. 
After playing 18 holes and then working with coach 
Caswell at the practice tee on weaknesses in our 
game, you’re pretty tired when you get back to 
campus. It puts a lot of pressure on you during the 
week. Not only arc you x going to classes in the 
morning, practicing in the afternoon, but you’fe 
forced to stay up late all the time just trying to catch 
up,” Dickler said. 

Dickler added, “The advantages as I see them are 
that because we don’t have our own campus course, 
you aren’t required to practice everyday as you are at 
schools with their own courses.” 

He said he has seen a lot of improvement in the 
golf program in his last four years at GW and the 
hiring of Caswell, who is able to devote more lime to 
the program than his predecessor, there will be more. 
Also., the University has made more scholarship aid 
available to golfers, and the scheduling of more 
tournaments has added to the. program. 

The improvement was probably best evidenced by 
the team’s performance in the Atlantic 10 Champi- 
onships where the Colonials beat out Penn State and 
Rutgers, . both of whom have their own campus 


« Ken Dickler 

GW’s Fimiani ejected 
defender out a game 


Sullivan pleased with 
play of Colonials 


Sports 

brief 


and 15-4. McWhirter and Knox 
reached new heighis with 16 and 
15 kills, respectively. ‘.‘They just 
refused to lose,” Sullivan said. 

The coach was very optjmistic 
about the team’s future .after 
those two matches, despite the 
drop to fourth seed. ‘‘Playing 
three matches of this caliber 
within 24 hours and beating two 
good teams is a tribute to the 
team's determination and condi- 
tioning. We're ori our way back 
up now,” she promised. 

This weekend GW will attempt 
to win the Coca-C-ola Classic for 
the second straight year. Its op- 
ponetits will be the University of 
Maryland and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The GW women’s basketball 
season will open Nov. ,22 when 
the host Colonials defend their 
title in The GW/Washington 
Times tournament. 

The Colonials boast return- 
ing lettermen senior Kelly 
Ballentine and. junior Kas 
Allen Last season, Ballentine 
averaged 12.2 points per game. 
Allen, on the other hand, 
averaged 22.4 points and 10.2 
rebounds a game in her 
freshman year. In 1983-84, she 
earned Atlantic 10 Rookie of 
the Year honors. Allen sus- 
tained a back injury last season 
andwasredshirted. 


\ (H I M BAI L, from p. 211 
two games, 4-15 and 6-15. But the 
Colonials rallied to take the final 
three games. 15-8, 15-4, and 15-3, 
to win the match,. Knox (12 kills, 
six blocks) and McWhirter (II 
kills) again led the attack, -assisted 
by Karen Thomas (I L kills, three 
blocks) and Tracy Roberts (seven 
kills'and a remarkable .636 hitting 
percentage). Roberts also scored 
four service aces, while 
McWhirter added three. 

In its final match at Rhode 
Island against Providence, the 
Colonials once again found 
themselves down 2-0 <5-15 and 
4-15). GW cam< back to win the 
last three games, 15-10, 15-13, 


Real or fake , ‘A lain Event ’ a hit to this avid fan 

o r , i J.ii I *r > • 


Professional wrestling has, of late, 
become an unbelievably rising sensation in 
this country. More fans and more television 
stations have been flocking to wrestling 
arenas to be in on the excitement . 

Of course, I cannot ignore those who ask 
“Is it real or fake?” My answer: a vague 
"Yes it is.” In my opinion, the best 
wrestling fan is not someone who believes 
wrestling is real, but in fact is someone w ho 
does not care, and just goes to have a good 
time. Few will argue that one cannot have a 
good time at a pro wrestling match. 

Last Saturday night, many such en- 
thusiasts tuned into NBC for the latest 
installment of Saturday Night's Main 
Event, a new wrestling show that replaces 
Saturday Night Live once a month. Satur- 
day’s show combined niain event matches 
with Halloween antics, which made the 
participants look foolish, but enabled them 


to get . i good shot on camera. \ 

In the matches, held in Hcrshey, Penn., 
Terry Funk defeated Junk Yard Dog (JYD) 
by clobbering him over the head with 
Funk’s manager, Jimmy IFart’s 
megaphone. Funk then attempted to 
"brand" JYD with the branding iron he 


and Bundy rely mainly on their size to beat ,in ,a Kung-Fu/wrestling match, both of 
smaller opponents. Against opponents of which each man is adept, 
equal size, Studd & Bundy never had a Scattered between the matches were 
chance. They failed to double-team Hulk or antics from the wrestlers’ Halloween Party. 
Andre successfully, and were eventually Ridiculous costumes abounded, such as 
disqualified for unsuccessfully trying to tie Lou Albano dressed as Julius Leaser 
Andre to the ropes. (complete with size 75 toga). Albano beat 

Tito Santana then took on Randy King Kong Bundy in a pie-eating contest 
“Macho Man" Sasage in an. lntercon- (who’d have predicted anything else?) while 
tinental title defense. Santana, who Bobby Heenan beat Cousin Junior in a 
normally lacks jhe devastating moves, has' pumpkin-bobbing contest. The good guys 
been like a house of fire lately, and was beat the bad guys in a pumpkin-passing 
pushed to the limit by Savage. The match relay race, despite Rowdy Roddy Piper's 
ended when Savage bailed Out for a attempts tocheat. 

breather, Santana followfd him. and both All in all, it was a program- tvorfh staying 
men were counted out People may hate up for. and I wait with eager anticipation 
Savage, but even Vince McMahon has only Tor the next SNME, most probably to air 
kind words for his manager Elizabeth (I on Nov. 30. 
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Tucmly THIS university takes care of 


x so for it MoommY 1 xwdulgc 1 

SPEND, SPEND, SPEND.' REVEL 
IN hedonistk, capitalistic GLORY, 
AND BE A MATERIAL GUY FOR A 

CHANGE ' YOU'LL F EEL GOOD 
ABOUT YOURSELF IN THE MORNING . . . 


JEEZ HOONBABV, THAT WAS QUITE AN 
ORDEAL VOu WENT THROUGH. KID- 
NAPPED BY STUDENT RADICALS ! 
WHOWOULDA thought it cojloa 
. HAPPENED HERE? 


EVERYTHING WHAT BETTER WAY IS 
THERE TO SOOTHE YOUR PSftHE 1HW TO 
SPENP honey on Yourself at &.wu’s 
PROUDEST INVESTMENT VENTURE . THE iOOO 
PENNSTLVWAA AVE MAIL I T ’S A L I TTL£ 
BIT OP NEW JERSEY, RIGHT IN OUR 


Oaingr^pher needed Jor the Colonnade Gallery 
3rd Floor Marvin Center to label artwork and/or 
letter posters tor upcoming e«fhit)its It mttrdSJ 
ed contact Anne Hackney. >7469 MWF 
Between 11 3 

CHRISTMAS SALESPOSITIONS 

F uiilimo and Dirt-time 

Join our stall lerriporarily and earn some e«lra 
income You n nave a convenient and varied 
scrfeflule even an employee s discount while 
you re here 

Previous sales e*perience is pot essential Put 
certamiy an asset <, 

If you wou|d enioy working in the easy eregance 
"■of one of our sfo»es please can JE CAlDWELL 
COMPANY 

Jeweler* since t839 
• •* - . TMOConn AvQ 466 67(10 
. White Flint tyau 770-149ft' 

Lake FotOM'Maii 840 0090 


Students sought tor p^rt time positions (up IQ 39 
hrs) in Washington DC Ipcation Within walking 
distance ol GWU Duties include on line 
lesQarcn' and data entry Library and computer 
terminal experience helplui but not tequiredv. 
Primarily day time hoilrs (occasional Saturdays) 
Salary $5'hr /For consideration pidase senp 
resume or background'ener to 
Zimmerman Associates inc . ’ 

7 700 Leesburg Pike Ste 420 
Falls Church VA2?0f 3 
Attn M Moore'i 


QUALITY TYPING AND WORD PROCESSING 

the sMulion to your typing" and word processing 
problems^! lower rate from $1 65/page last and 
accurate same day service on most |obs 2025 
Eye St NW Suilp 5l2(Parklane building) Walk m 
or call 833-41 15 tor details 


Tutoring 


ACADEMY GROUP TUTORING CENTER 

Providing Sorvices in the lollowmq arias 
CHEMISTRY PHYSICS. MATHEMATICS 
.COMPUTERS, BIOLOGY & STATISTICS- -fly 
P& D Experienced i^plfuctprs CALL 223 0331 

BASIC. FORTRAN. PASCAL, COBOL: don 

wait hi 4 s (oo late. Scott 29,3-3 <55 


ANNOUNCEMENT ANC 


ARTISTIC SUBMISSIONS 
THE ARTISTIC UNIVERSITY FAMILY 
F IRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
DECEMBER 3 1985 JANUARY 10 i£86 ^ , 

IHE COLONNADE GALLERY MARVlN CENTER 
This exhibit' will display the ft^'Shc talents of 
University students statf and faculty wno at e, 
not currently e'nrolled'n an art degree program 
PICK UP APPLICATION FORMS IN THE AD 
MINISTRATIVE OFFICES MARVIN CENTER 
SECOND FLOOR FOR MORE INFORMATION 
OQNtACT ANNE HACKNEY GALLERY ASSU 
TANT x 7469 on Mondays or Fridays 1 3pm 
APPLICATION DEADLIf^ IS NOV 7 


SAME DAY TYPING A WORD PROCESSING 
LARGE VOLUME OK. 2025 I St NW, Suite 105 


Starting trom *2 00 double space Reports term 
papers laces -■ resumes letters '-etc C^ji 
822 0992 Able Word Processing 2025 Fye St 
NW Suite 4 16 


MATH TUTOR former pWU staff Alt levels call 


Telephone Sales If you-pave a good speaking 
voice understand business and are Politically 
aware we need you to help m our membership 
development activities-i.Protessionai at 
mospnerefno' hard 'SSIT-P^n time day position 
Salary plus commission Can Mrs tone*, at 
87? 0885 V . ’ 


TYPESET LOOK RESUME. Beaptilui From Foggy Bottom Clandge House 950.25th St NW 
$i 5/page On Campus 466 89^3 Ibr, secretarial service, pool or.e block io 

Typesetting/Word ProcessIngTTypIng o- m * Metro $7 to mcl uit.l.tias 726-9187 

sumes term papers reports On© blodF Irom Foggy Bottom bright, ellicient. behind Metro 

GWU Call 223-3333 and a.»k . tor Katheryn sfa|ion CAC Pool good view secure area 


EXTRA INCOME' Fantastic Home Mai'-ng 
Program.' Detail v Nb ff> SASE E Tocke 
•148 Administration B'dg Washington 

20059 ■ 'Is' 


TYPiSTS $500 weekly at 
975 Etnabeth NJQ7207 


TYPING BY LEGAL SECRETARY Have yUr 
typing done by a protessiona' quickly ano 
accurately on an iBWifl i m" located three 
blootes from campus 780 ’ 688. 248-4360 
960-6851 


Counter help lor gourrpef den Shifts available 
4-1 :?. 4-7 30 Apply in Of '-son alter 2PM ask.lot 
.Judy, CiaoFoodSicnQ.^DOOP^;nAve NW ) 


GWLt^Ski C ib pro's! 
SUGARBUSM VALLEY \ 
CaiT737 9.343 


ASPEN C & 6 
Deposits- due NOW 


Wanted wdrk study students 12-15 hts.'wx 
the GW Student Association Good hours good 
pay and the best Wee on campus! For info can 
676’ 7 100 today 


DRIVER WANTED Natural Nutnppn £nops .s 
currently seeking driver wrth good record and 
Own vPhiCfrV "9AM 1?Noon Mon Fri Hourly wage 
plus car allowance Call 656 540? . 


OFFICE SPACE 'wo prime locations use 
part lime $120/mp including pnone/Mau Conn 
UK 785 0035fjudcia'y Square 737 5708 


T yping/Word Processing Drall provided tor 
proofing North Arlington Ca>hi 528-5709 ►- 

WORD PROCESSINOTTYPING pick up and de 
livery avaiiaoie 596-0764 


$7 30pl/hr Pari time clerical positron avariab*e 
Hours ,3 6PM MonFn Require 60WPM typing 
Micro Computer e«per/ence heipftjl individual 
will assist in competn^ stpek quotations tor 
dissemination to the Media Call or send resume 
Jo Ginger Lyon 7288430 NASD Human 

7T — . - M .. Resources Dept 1735 K St NW Washington 

Have the summerot tour Ijfe and get oa*d tor it! 

Dome io tde Pooonos ofPennsviyania and he a 
counselor ai one of me lop brotnar/sisie' camps 
m The Northeast June ?4 August 20 Counselor 
positions available in' a wide range ol ^Qtivites 
•ncindmg rockelry, arts and crafts photography 
roc Climbing computer wrestling ( water skiing 
seiii.gg land 'sports . and Olama Call 
2l5 , 887 9700 ; Or wrie 407 ' Benson East 


Office space available, month-month on 
campus ideal for faculty member or student 
writing drssertaliqn Call-659-4433 


SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTS FINANCIAL AID 
AVAILABLE lor ANY college student find out it' 
you quality Ftee derails tfom 
Scholastic Services 6400 GeorglVAvehOe Suite 
'62 Washington, DC 20012 722 421 B 


WORD PROCESSING fof the price of typing. 

Draft provided tor proofing On Cantus 
4668973' 


1973 Datsun 240Z 104K/White AM/FM Cassetti 
$1800 Call 778 5220 


$10$360 Weekly/Uo Mailing Circulars' No 
quotas! Sincerely interested rush self-addressed 
Envelope Succev> PO Bo-x 470CfcG 
WoodSlOCk IL 60096 


86 Suzuki. 1^5 SP Qn/ott road 600 miles $1450 
firm Mario k?043 


For all your typing and word processing needs 
call 996 0709 Typing $1 75indfjp' ' 

FREE PREGNANCY TESTING counseling hous 
ihg/medical referrals and iniant/mafeiVuiy 
clothes at the Northwest 'PreShahcy Center 
822 9787 2450 Pehnsylvahia Avenue NW 


TYPING -~ 

Our pjofessional typists will meet all your iypung needs. FAST SERVICE, 
REASONABLE RATES. 

RKSUMI1 

Let us help you produce an outstanding resume. Our features include: Editing 
and suggestions. 20 copies. Memory storage (optional), and Affordable rates. 

INDEPENDENT STAFFING CORPORATION 2315 Wilson 
Blvd. Arlington, V A 22201 522-2932 (nesr Courthouse Metro) 


BARTENDING- Professional two week course. 
FREE Placement Assistance. 841 8700. 


Jen kin town PA 19046 


REMEMBER Wednesday night. Roxanns’s. 
Stroh’s and shooters. SI . Don't miss It ' 


House o' Almonds has part time sales positions 
available tor Energetic and responsible iqd'wdu 
als Experience preferred Contact k(eten pr 
Oave t' 5M Fat 737 9233 


Improve your grades by having V & S 
Enteronses edit* your papers Can gs -at 
2700)43 ' 


The ..ladies ot Phi Sigma Sigma welcome 1 the 
recotom/mg pledge class oi Kappa Chapter- at 

GWU 

jiU AMen Lisa Beckerman |ia Re Berger 
Debbie Chambers Sandy Ch.ong Andrea 
Cohen Karen Dwyer 'Melissa Garber Heather 
Gay Alljson Gardner Gail Goldstein Lauren 
Hoag Traci Kach Carol Labich Stephanie 
Lanoe Darnell^ Lathprie Christine McNeil? 
Karen Riiey Erica Schot Patti Sheger fiene 
Weber and Linda Yockey 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Librarian will cor 
duct alter hours computer search on any topic 
36 hours turnaround time $20 per topic hat 
rate Composite list of books and periodicals 
mailed first class World's largest library 
(80 000.000 p'us items) Write your /oml tarm 
pap#r evtff Hen Siiverstem $46 i?5l 


Earn terTlhi money during your school year in 
addition to opening doors to top companies in 
the DC area We need CLERKS -RECEP 
TIONISTS TYPISTS WP s and more! If you 
need a flexible work schedule nave previous 
Office e»perience and want excellent exposure 
m to the business world please can 
THE SOURCE today 293 381 1 


The GW HATCHET classified advertising 
rates are as follows: 

1 insertion.. 20 cents per word 

2 insertions.. 17 cents per word 

3 insertions 13 cents per word 

4 or more insertions ! 11 cents per word 

‘Personals only 10 cents per word, regardless 
of number of insertions 

Deadlines for classified ads are Tuesday at 
noon for Thursday’s edition and Thursday at 
noon for Monday’s edition. GW students must 
pay in person at the time of ad placement. 

For more information on classified and 
display advertising, call 676-7079. 


Rock ana R6II to move your feet See the 
Virginia Smith Explosion Grog'& Tankard 

ii/l. Vl/9 C lub ~7f5 11/8 

Wprd PfocessmgTTypiog Services Reasonable 
rales 593 2034 ' 


round Europe 


OVERSEAS JOBS SWmmpr 
S Amer Australia As«a Ail f -eid>- 
$9©G-2000po Sightseeing Free info Write' kJC 
PO Bo» 62 DC? Corona Del Mar CA 92626 


Seven- Springs Ski Weekend sponsored by GW 
Grad Schools January 31St-Feb'uafy 2nd $179 
mc'udes transportation lodging, lift tickets 
meals cocktail oa'bes and more Early Bird 
SpeCtal $40 deposit before Novemper 20th Ga" 
row Vicki 223 1117 Steve 474 6533 Do.ig 


Part-time employment flexible hour 
campus Tiephpne 527 5800 


TYPING , Research papers resumes etc Expert 
typist Fast accurate top XKiphty Gram 
mar/spelimg assistance Metro pick-up available 
364-6471 3 t v . 

A STUDENT TYPING SERVICE. Cap 'oi H U near 
metrp IBM Professional results 546-78V7 


Pau time Telemarketers warned 'tor Dro 
fessionai/busmeas political achor committSe 
Salary plus commission experience opooriuoijy 
tir.-x.bie hours Can 872 0885 


/ SPR1NGBREAK 86 
Campus Rep Org'amze SaifingCharters 
F* Laudeidaie/Bahamas • - 
Commission & FreeCruisA, 

Wnteof Can Captain Wiiiiart^ 

3 7 Hendfickefsle Ft Lauderdale 33301 
305 523-9259 *• v 


Part-time sales cie'k or telemarketing pos-M# 
open Orioles Basebai! Store Call 347 252596 


Accurate typing on campua •ern' papers 
meses dissertations, resumes cover letters 
Student • discounts, Rush teOb a specialty^ 
Excellent grammar and spelling. 887 0771 ' 


Rfc’aii near GW. Pa'f lime flexible hours must 
worx Wednesdays and full-time the week peto'e 
Christmas Conn Camera A, J-ii Fi- Center "0^ 
19th S’. NY/ 293,-6484 


Lost t Found 


Attention student*' Professional word pro 
eeeaing and typing eervicM Rft%e«7en papers 
theses dissertations Fast and accurate service 
$i 5Q per page or $' 75 Jor D'Ckup and rush 

serv.ee' 685-1989 or 52 ’ $4 74 ■ • 

Can 483-0798 tor ryp-nq-word processed 
term papers 

meses K, , ' 

d'ssertatiins 

resumes 

f.orrq 1.71 js ^ 

Reliable service student prices Dupoftt Circie 
location »• 

Carton Communications Professional typing 
and editing Prompt service Reasonable rates 
Near Eastern Market Metro 546 78 1 7 


QUERY ON THREE MISSING ITEMS 

Tftree items of Qreat personaf worth loaned tor 
. an exhibition on the Washington Italian commu 
, nVy aTo missing from Stuart Hall a white table 
coin a crochet, bedspread^ and' an Amer 
-baftization manual from thf early pan of this 
“century A reward it offered to' - information 
' leadltjfl' to'lfye: return ot the three Call x6073’' 
d/jring olfice hours 


Sax piayer wanted tor iocq/ RSB(Rock band No 
experience necessary Cd" 979585? or 686 
9340 ' 


SECURITY GUARD Pan time for fratemfci'orge 
mzation, Pleasant working conditions. Jdeai for 
student Plenty ot studying -hme Please ta'I Mf 
Settle 628 2654 * - . . 


Ilir t.W llalchel! luaUlil ui.MM 21*1 si.. Ml. W aybiflitinjr. />./ _ 2W52, i* ihv 
iN'Hi)M)N'r ill ilu- (icnritc U ushinnUm I nnrrsily uml i* fwhlisttnl rifri Monday and 
IlwrMlj). vu-t-pl during iliv summer, holiday «• and eta in periods. Opinions e\pre**cd in 
sinned eolumi is are ihost- of their authors and do not necessarily reflect the « lv* s of Ihe 
Hate In i or ol ilie (icor^c Washington I ni%rrsily. (.W Hatchet editorials represent Ihe 
opinions ol Ihe newspaper's editorial staff and not necessarily those of Ihe l nherslly . f or 
ml urination and adierlisin/t rales, call Ihe business office during regular business hours a l 
076- 707V. Deadlines for adserlisinu are I hursday al noon lor Monday \ edition and I nesday 
al noon for I hursday \ edition lor information on siihmillipu letters or sinneil columns, 
call the editorial office al 676-7550. Ml material becomes properly ol the i.W lUlchrl , und 
may he reproducer! only with u rith n consent of Ihe cdllor-in-chiel and Ihe orininator of Ihe 
material. 


AC TORS/M U SCI ANS, ARTS LOVERS 

Be fi voice tor the National Symphony 
Orchestra Use your communications skill's to 
promote our outstanding new-seasor- Intelligent 
articulate and enthusiatic 'individuals needed 

immediately Arts and/or sates background a 


ptus Day and evening hours Call Jay 797 0083 
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Sports 


Colonials edge LaSalle, 1-0; 
Explorers aid in GW goal 


by Lew K Its sc I 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

The GW men’s soccer tearti 
edged host LaSalle University, 
1-0, Saturday in a game that 
featured all the ingredients of a 
Saturday morning cartoon show. 

First, a Colonial was ejected 
from the game. Then, despite 
playing with a man less than the 
Explorers, GW went ahead 1-0 on 
a costly Explorer mistake as 
LaSallt scored the winning goal 
for the i Colonials. As if this was 


not enough, another player was 
ejected, this time from the Ex- 
plorers. 

From the outset, the two squads 
found themselves at each others 
throats in a heated battle. Tern 
pers flared at the 36:33 mark of 
the contest. Colonial Joe Fimiani 
and an - Explorer player exchanged 
blows. And before the dust had 
settled, 'Fimiani- found himself 
presented with a red card which 
translates into an automatic ejec- 
tion from the game. Fimiani, in 


accordance with NCAA regula- 
tions, i$ ineligible to play in the 
team’s next game. The Explorer . 
was given a yellow cartj, 1 and 
allowed to stay in the game. 

GW Head Coach Tony Vec- 
chione was not happy with the 
decision. “The officiating was 
disgraceful,” Vecchione com- 
mented after the contest . 

As if losing tjie services of its 
standout defender for this game 
was not bad enough, the Colo-/ 
(SveSlK CERvp. 181 


Spikers end road trip 
impressive comeback 


2-1 with 
victories 


by Tom Scarlet l 

Hawhci StalY W met 

After being svyept Friday by host and conference 
rival University of Rhode Island, the GW women’s 
volleyball team rebounded with two dramatic, 
cotjie-from-behind victories against Cleveland State 
University and Providence College. 

“It was our best weekend of volleyball sb far this 
season,” said Sullivan. 

HQwever, Friday’s loss was a rough ona. It 
dropped the Colonials to fourth seed in the Atlantic'' 


10 behind Penn State, University of Rhode Island, 
and University of West Virginia, Yhc final scores in 
the Rhode Island loss were 8-15, 13-15, and 7-15. 
Obscured by the defeat were good performances by- 
Michelle Knox (II kills, three blocks), Anna 
McWhirter (seven kills) and Corjnne Hensley (24 
assists). GW’s conference record now stands at 2-3. 

Saturday’s match against Cleveland State, also at 
the home court of Rhode fsland, seemed to. be 
Reading for a similar conclusion. GW' lokt the first 
t See MM I I Ml \l T.p. IHl 



GW \ Crystal Aldefer attempts a 


GW grapplers open with five firsts 


b> Rich Katz 

Sports Editor _ . 

If the GW wrestling team’s 
performance in its. opening com- 
petition in the York Tournament 
last weekend is uny ‘indication of 
things to come, ^permanent smile 
could be affixed to „ the face of 
Colonial coach Jim Rota. 

“I was very pleaded with our. 
wrestling," Rota said, “and I am 
optimistic about us as a dual meet 
team.”' 

The Colonials produced nine 
grapplers who reached the final 
round of the 11 -team competi- 
tion. Five finished as champions 
in their weight class, four finished 
as runner-ups and one placed 
third. 

GW entered the contest with a 
low 13 wrestlers. Shippensburg 
State University entered 32 


wrestlers and West Chester Uni- 
versity entered 25 / wrestlers. Team 
scores were not kept but Rota 
noted that it would have been a 
close race for first place honors 
between GW and ShippVnsburg 
State. The Colonials finished with 
the best percentage of champion- 
ship-bound wrestlers. 

Senior Bill Marshall (130 
pounds), senior Scott Egelston 
(15D pounds), freshman Todd 
Evans (170 pounds), and junior 
Chfis Peterson (180 pounds) each 
captured ipp honors in their re- 
spective weight classes. 

Junior Mike’ Nero' (135 
pounds), senior Joe<Conklin (145 
pounds), sophomore Joe Mannix 
(155 pounds), sophomore Jim 
Refelt (195 pounds) and freshman 
Doug Van Oiste (heavyweight) 
eqch finished as runner-ups in 


reaching the championship round, 
but losing there. 

Freshman Eric Ritari (125 
pounds) ended in third place in his 
weight class. 

With the loss of last year’s 
national champion Wade Hughes . 
to graduation, the Colonials lost a 
consummate grappler who, won 
over ^90 percent of his matches. 
Last weekend, G^ freshmen 
admirably fifled four positions 
that were vacant last year. 

“We can make upXor the loss 
of Wade in terms of a more 
complete lineup. Although we 
don’t have one individual we can 
count on for five or six points, 
this year we have all ten positions 
filled, saving points in that re- 
gard," Rota said. 

Rota remained high on GW’s 
freshmen grapplers. “We can 


never replace an All-American,” 
said Rota, “But we might indeed 
have a future All-American in this 
freshman class. They can make an 
immediate impact because they 
are all fine athletes.” v 

The departure of Hughes allows 
Marshall to make - a name for 
himself. In three years the GW 
tri-captain has amassed over 90 
victories but has been in the 
shadow of his predecessor,.. 
Hughes. 

Mannix, another tri-captain, is 
coming off an, impressive 
freshman year. According to 
Rora, he has a good chance at 
qualifying for the nationals. 

GW’s third captain Steve Her- 
rlein, however, will be redshirted 
for the 1985-86 season. 


Swimmers trounced by Penn State 


, " by Mike May nard 

Ami. SpomEdiior 

Both the GW men’s and women’s swimming 
teams opened their seasons by losing to. 
• nationally-ranked Penn State University Sat- 
urday at the Smith Center. 

Despite the losses, both coaches are op- 
timistic about the quality of their shimmers 
and swimming programs. 

The women’s team lost to a much stronger 
Penn State team, 80-41. The Colonials 
women’s swimming coach Pam Mauro said 
the smaller GW team was no match for the 28 
: swimmers from Penn State. 

The GW women, however, were successful 
iin several events. The top GW swimmers won 
I their respective events. Debbie Stone, a stand- 


out for the team according to coach Mauro, 
won the 200 and 500 yard freestyle events. 

Stone was also a contributor to GW's 
200-yard freestyle relay victory. The winning 
team was composed of Kathy Condit, Jeanette , 
Keofoed, Slone, and Claire BaikauskuS. 

Liz Wilson won the, 200-yard breaststroke, 
rounding out GW’s four victories. Mauro says 
Wilson “never gels the credit she’s due but 
she’s an outstanding swimmer." Wilson 
placed in the top eight in the Eastern Regionals 
last year. 

Depsite losing to the Nittany Lions (70-43), 
the men’s team fared better. GW- Head Coach 
Carl Cox said he would rather focus on the 
entire season rather than the Colonials' first 
meet. 


Cox has seven freshmen on this year’s 
squad, the youngest Colonial team in several 
yeafs. Two freshmen expected to contribute to 
the squad are Kamil Salah, an outstanding, 
diver, who according to Cox' "has a shot at 
winning the conference championships," and 
Dave Kawut “one of /the the best butterfliers 
we’ve ever had.” > - . ", 

Two big losses to the team will be All- 
Conference swimmers Carroll Mann and Peter 
Madden, both out with shoulder injuries. Cox 
explained that Mann is out -indefinitely this 
season because of a shoulder operation which 
cut completely through his deltoid muscle. 
Madden, the other outstanding middle dis- 
tance swimmer, is expected to return to the 
pool in the next few weeks. 


photoby Marcu*( arpcnia 

kill in a match earlier this season. 


SCOREBOARD 

1 . 

MEN’S SOCCER 
GW K 

LaSalle 0 

VOLLEYBALL 
Rhode Island 3 

GW 0 

GW ** 3 

Cleveland Stale 2 

GW 3 

Providence 2 

WOMEN’S SWIM- 
MING 

Penn State 80 

GW 41 

MEN’S SWIMMING 
Penn State 70 

GW v 43 


EVENT 

Men’s soccer vs. 
Towson State, Wed- 
nesday at 2 p.m. at 
RFK Auxiliary Field. 




